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Centenary of John Dewey’ 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


William F. Russell Professor in Foundations of Education, Teachers College 


TEN years ago today many of us met in 
this room to honor John Dewey on his 
ninetieth birthday. Although he could 
not be with us in person on that Thurs- 
day morning, I received from him a 
handwritten note saying simply, “To My 
Friends of the Division of Foundations 
of Education—In Appreciation and with 
thanks for your kind remembrance of 
me—John Dewey.” This note signed in 
his bold nonagenarian hand was in re- 
sponse to our meeting and our part in 
the mammoth Ninetieth Birthday Dinner 
given in his honor at the Hotel Com- 
modore that same evening. A remark- 
able galaxy of persons took turns in 
describing and eulogizing the influence 
of Dewey upon philosophy, art, law, la- 
bor, and education. Messages poured in 


* Introductory remarks on the occasion of 
the John Dewey Centenary meeting in Horace 
Mann Auditorium, Teachers College, October 


20, 1959. 


from political and intellectual leaders all 
over the world, beginning with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The expected 
highlight of the evening was John 
Dewey’s own response to this outpour- 
ing of appreciation. The unexpected 
highlight was the dramatic entrance of 
Prime Minister Nehru, who strode across 
the platform to express his regards in 
person. None who took part that evening 
is likely to forget it. 

The glow of good feeling extended to 
an editorial in The New York Times 
which said among other things: 


... Mr. Dewey throughout his career has 
followed the basic method of free inquiry 
and creative thinking. His faith that human 
nature can be changed for the better, that 
we can modify our environment to the gen- 
eral benefit, is fundamentally what we like 
to think of as American. We are obviously 
at a point in history where we have to pre- 
pare ourselves to deal with great changes, 
present and to come. We need a faith and 
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a technique for doing this. We could turn 
to no better adviser in this emergency than 
John Dewey....We do know that his in- 
fluence will color other men’s thinking for 
good during countless years to come. 


What on earth became of the John 
Dewey of 1949? He was a good Amer- 
ican and a good influence on the youth 
of the land. What have we allowed to 
happen to him? Since that time a cam- 
paign of distortion, innuendo, and mis- 
representation has attempted to create a 
sinister or muddle-headed public image 
of John Dewey. I shall resist the tempta- 
tion to talk about this and leave the task 
to other times and places. For today is 
again a time for “kind remembrance” of 
John Dewey as we mark the occasion of 
his one-hundredth birthday. It is a time 
not for mawkish sentimentalism or flat- 
tering compliments, but for quiet, hard- 
headed, fair-minded, scholarly assess- 
ment. 

I would simply like to make one point. 
Ten years ago our celebration honoring 
Dewey was principally for the staff and 
students of Teachers College. At that 
time all of the talks were given by mem- 
bers of the Teachers College faculty, in- 
cluding one of our present speakers. 

Today we meet here under the aus- 
pices of the entire University. This is one 
of three meetings planned by an all-Uni- 
versity committee with President Gray- 
son Kirk as honorary chairman. I am 
personally greatly pleased by this fact and 
what it symbolizes. Today the entire 
University honors John Dewey. Today 
we set the record straight. For twenty- 
five years John Dewey belonged to all 
of Columbia. 

Those who find Dewey’s thought and 
influence detrimental to American edu- 
cation seem to like to identify him solely 
with Teachers College. They either don’t 
know or don’t care to acknowledge that 


much of Dewey’s formative thinking and 
writing took place while he was at the 
University of Chicago. And somehow 
the anti-Deweyites seem to overlook the 
fact that Dewey was first of all a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Philosophy 
here at Columbia, and that his courses in 
education were only a part of his teach- 
ing. When James McKeen Cattell under- 
took to help Dewey get a job in the 
Columbia philosophy department it was 
with the added professional and financial 
inducement that he could teach an extra 
course at Teachers College. 

The anti-Deweyites who argue that 
the grubby educationists have ruined the 
schools and that the schools should be 
given back to the “pure” academic pro- 
fessors find it convenient to overlook the 
fact that Dewey was par excellence the 
academic professor dealing fundamen- 
tally with educational theory and prac- 
tice. The trouble was, of course, that 
Dewey’s philosophy did not turn out to 
be the academic philosophy admired by 
his opponents. 

But we at Teachers College are proud 
not only of our connection with John 
Dewey but also of the fact that for more 
than sixty years many other professors 
and students from the graduate faculties 
have been involved in courses at Teachers 
College and that the traffic has been both 
ways. I hope that we shall always hold 
to the principle that the joint enterprise 
of the academic disciplines and of pro- 
fessional education is fruitful for both. 

The first record I find of a course in 
education given by John Dewey at Co- 
lumbia is contained in an addendum in- 
serted in the Teachers College Announce- 
ment for the year 1904-05. The course, 
listed for the spring session of 1905, was 
Education 11, entitled “Logic as Applied 
to Education” and offered on Tuesday 
and Thursday at 4:30 P.M. 
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Although I am not one to believe im- 
plicitly that catalog statements about 
courses describe accurately the actual 
content of the courses, I would like to 
read to you the write-up of that first 
course. Its carefully chiseled academic 
phrases obviously were intended to cover 
up a most insidious plot to subvert the 
morals of youth and capture American 
education for the educationists. Just lis- 
ten to this: 


The course will discuss the method of 
_ ical thinking as the basis for the method 

the recitation; and from this standpoint 
will consider the nature and function of 
observation, induction, reasoning, deduc- 
tion and experiment in teaching. 


See? At the very outset he wanted to ex- 
periment on our children! 

The really insidious note, however, 
comes in the last sentence: “Open to stu- 
dents who have had elementary logic.” 
Obviously, this requirement covers up 
his intention to destroy all educational 
standards of excellence and precision. 
The dark forces of irrationality banished 
to Morningside Heights from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were about to under- 
mine the foundations of the house of 
intellect at Columbia. And who were the 
villains in this conspiracy with Dewey 
against the schools of America? As one 
might expect, they included James Earl 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, and 
James McKeen Cattell, professor of psy- 
chology in Columbia University, ably 
abetted, as one might mot suspect, by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education, and 
Frederick J.E. Woodbridge, professor 
of philosophy and later dean of the grad- 
uate faculties in the University. This was 
the original “gang” or “crowd” sur- 
rounding John Dewey, anti-intellectual- 
ists all. 


And once the foot was in the door, 
look what happened. In 1905-06 a second 
course in education was offered in alter- 
nate years by John Dewey. This one was 
entitled, ominously, “Social Life and the 
School Curriculum.” Its purpose? Even 
more diabolical than that of logic: 


The course will consider the modern social 
movements—humanism, development of 
science, industrialism, democracy, etc.— 
which have shaped the curriculum; and the 
social demands at present tending to fur- 
ther developments. 


Obviously, if the forces of precise rea- 
soning had only been alert enough to the 

“etc.,” this second radical importation 
from the University of Chicago might 
have been detected. 

And, finally, in this same year of 1905- 
06 a third course appeared—a practicum 
in philosophy for graduate students only. 
This course came to be called “Historic 
Relations of Philosophy and Education.” 
Its first write-up was as innocent-seeming 
as the others: 


The influence of types of philosophic 
thought upon the formation and direction 
of educational theory and practice. Aris- 
totle will receive some attention; writers 
since the Renaissance will be considered. 
Prerequisites: Philosophy 61-62 and Edu- 
cation B. 


You can see by now the enormity of 
the plot. Even the history of philosophy 
was to be used as an instrument in the 
nefarious plans to capture control of the 
American educational system. But the 
clues were there if his opponents had 
only realized it. Imagine, “Aristotle will 
receive some attention”! As if this were 
not bad enough, was there to be no Plato? 
Dewey apparently covered his tracks 
well, for the new write-up of 1910-11 
revealed that his historical discussions 
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would begin with Plato, But within a 
few years Dewey apparently felt sure 
enough of his power that he boldly an- 
nounced in the catalog that his course 
in the history of philosophy as applied 
to education would begin with Bacon! 
The new progressive education move- 
ments of the nineteen-twenties could 
truly rally round this leader. 

So there you have the three education 
courses that revolutionized American ed- 
ucation—logic, ethics, and history of 
philosophy applied to education. 

Meanwhile Professor Dewey each year 
taught his regular courses in philosophy 
to graduate and occasionally to under- 

raduate students—‘Psychological Eth- 
ics,” “The Logic of Experience,” 
“Ethics,” “Advanced Logic,” “Moral and 
Political Philosophy,” “Types of Logical 
Theory,” and variations on these themes. 


You will, I hope, forgive this excursion 
into history, both plain and fanciful, but 


the academic setting for John Dewey 
seldom finds a place in the public press 


or journals. The twenty-five years of 
quiet teaching and rigorous scholarly 
work on this campus are apparently not 
newsworthy or Life-Time worthy. 
What we may say here “in kind remem- 
brance” of John Dewey will not hit the 
headlines. But his voice will not be 
stilled. We have heard about John Dewey 
from the sardonic young men in the slick 
magazines, both low brow and _ high- 
brow; and we have heard about Dewey 
from the sour old men in their bromidic 
speeches and books on what is wrong 
with the schools. 

Today we hear from the philosophers: 
Dr. Blau, Dr. Childs, and Dr. Kennedy* 
—men from John Dewey’s own guild. 
They are careful students of Dewey. 
They come from different backgrounds. 
They have been touched by him in dif- 
ferent ways. But they are competent to 
speak about Dewey’s remarkably com- 
plex and sturdy web of thought. 

*The contribution of Dr. Gail Kennedy of 
Amherst College was in the form of commen- 


tary on the papers presented at the meeting by 
Dr. Blau Dr. Childs. 


John Dewey and American 
Social ‘Thought 


JOSEPH L. BLAU* 


Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, Columbia University 


THE ninety-two years of John Dewey’s 
life, from 1859 to 1952, encompassed a 
multitude of changes in American life 
and American society. He lived through 
wars and depressions as well as periods 
of peace and expansion. He witnessed the 
rise of modern corporate business enter- 
prise out of the small, individual entre- 
preneurial ventures of classical capitalism. 
He saw, too, the development of a ma- 
ture labor movement out of what had 
been an insignificant germ. Dewey was 
born into an America that was still pre- 
dominantly rural in its manners and 
morals as well as in its actual mode of 
life; he lived to see America become a 
nation in which urbanity had achieved 
a statistical triumph over rurality, but 
even more than this—in which urbanity 
had achieved a spiritual triumph over 
rurality; in which modern technology 
had made possible the urbanization of 
rural areas. If the Roman ideal was the 
creation of an island of rustic peace in 

*In the summer of 1959 Dr. Blau gave the 
first full semester graduate course ever offered 
at Columbia University on the Philosophy of 
John Dewey. Dr. Blau is the author of a num- 
ber of books in the areas of philosophy and 
religion, among them Men and Movements in 
American Philosophy (1952). Scheduled for 


publication early in 1960 is American Concep- 
tions of Political Society. 


the midst of cities, rus in urbe, it may 
well be said that in the twentieth-century 
America known to John Dewey, the re- 
verse pattern had been achieved—city 
standards, city entertainment, city inten- 
sities had been brought into the country- 
side, urbs in rure. An important element 
in Dewey’s social philosophy was the at- 
tempt to evaluate the changes that had 
come about in American life; to separate 
those that were inevitable and necessary 
accompaniments of the growth of a more 
democratic civilization from those that 
were merely accidental by-products of 
change, but had persisted because they 
contributed to the preservation of the 
advantages of special interest groups. 
Dewey’s interest in social theory was 
one of the earliest phases of his thought 
to emerge, and this concern persisted to 
the end of his life. Although we tend to 
think of his social philosophy as it ap- 
peared, fully matured, in a series of ma- 
jor books in the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties, we should be careful 
not to slight the importance of his ex- 
perience as a member of the dynamic 
faculty group at the University of Chi- 
cago during the first decade of its exist- 
ence. In this new university, more than 
in any other center in the country, aca- 
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demic or otherwise, a vital and coopera- 
tive attempt was made to rethink all as- 
pects of social science. Even to list the 
men who were together on the faculty 
and whose works show a common pat- 
tern of thinking is to make a good start 
on a directory of social scientists of the 
eighteen-nineties. Albion W. Small, W. I. 
Thomas, and Charles Horton Cooley 
might be designated sociologists; Thor- 
stein Veblen, an economist, Dewey, 
James Hayden Tufts, and George Her- 
bert Mead, philosophers; Dewey and 
Mead, and especially James Rowland 
Angell, psychologists. To give them 
these academic, compartmental designa- 
tions would help place them, but would 
belie the fact that all of them were schol- 
ars interested in every aspect and phase 
of social science. 


CHARACTER OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL 


The chief thrust of the Chicago 


School was on the dynamic character of 
social organization. The members of this 
school owed much to the influence of 
Darwin in emphasizing change instead of 
permanence as the basic quality of real- 
ity; unlike the first Social Darwinists— 
Herbert Spencer in England and Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner in America—they 
did not press their Darwinian arguments 
to a deterministic conclusion, justifying 
the status quo.’ Quite to the contrary, 
their emphasis fell on the fact that a new 
direction had been given to evolution by 
the coming of man. Before man, evolu- 
tion was the record of adaptations of 
organisms to their environment; man’s 
distinctive role lay in his ability to adapt 

1See H. W. Schneider, A History of Amer- 
ican Philosophy (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), pp. 380-95. See also, J. L. 
Blau, “The Influence of Darwin on American 
Philosophy,” Bucknell Review, VIII (1958-59), 
Pp- 141-53. 


the environment to the needs of his or- 
ganism. Variation of social arrangements 
was one of the ways in which man com- 
pelled the environment to fit his needs. 
The social scientist is a student of these 
various arrangements, not so much for 
the sheer satisfaction of understanding 
and appreciating their variety as for the 
guidance that this study gives in the 
formulation of programs for social re- 
form. Albion Small, in an aphorism 
worthy of being remembered, deplored 
“the many mischievous tendencies to 
construct mountainous social philoso- 
phies out of molehills of social know!l- 
edge.”? 

Dewey and his philosophic colleague, 
Mead, shared the evolutionary outlook 
of their Chicago colleagues, recognizing 
with these other “genetic social scien- 
tists” that the process of social evolution 
was a two-way street; that there was a 
reciprocal adaptation of men to their so- 
cial environment and of the social en- 
vironment to the needs of men. A mini- 
mum account of mind, Dewey declared 
in 1902, would relate it to the modifica- 
tion of the environment in the interest 
of the living organism.? Mead carried 
this sort of analysis of the relation of the 
organism and its social environment even 
farther than did Dewey, and maintained 
the analogy between social and biological 
development even more enthusiastically 
than any of his other colleagues.* But 
Dewey, too, was a “social behaviorist,” 
one who realized that the control which 
human beings have over their environ- 


2 Albion W. Small and George E. Vincent, 
An Introduction to the Study of Society (New 
York, 1894), p. 374- 

8John Dewey, “Interpretations of Savage 
Mind,” The Psychological Review, IX (1902), 
229. 

4See G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society 
from the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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ment may be exercised through individ- 
uals, but could never have arisen through 
individuals. Human control over the en- 
vironment has come about through so- 
cial organization. Indeed, for Dewey as 
clearly as for Mead, selfhood is itself a 
social product. 


DEWEY AT COLUMBIA 


When, out of this background of so- 
cial thinking, Dewey found a larger audi- 
ence both in his course in Social Philoso- 
phy at Columbia University and in his 
more popular interpretations of topics of 
current interest that appeared in The 
New Republic from 1914, the very year 
of its first publication, he stood out as 
the leading spokesman for a new version 
of the old conception of democracy as 
an ongoing experiment in social order. 
His social philosophy was liberal, not in 
the sense of adherence to any specific 
liberalism, but in its concern for the lib- 
eration of whatever potentialities indi- 
vidual men might demonstrably have. He 
insisted that “Government, business, art, 
religion, all social institutions have a 
meaning, and purpose. That purpose is 
to set free and to develop the capacities 
of human individuals without respect to 
race, sex, class or economic status.” In 
saying this, Dewey was describing social 
institutions as educative in the broadest 
sense that can be given to that term. To 
Dewey there was a continuity between 
his educational philosophy and his social 
theory, and in both spheres of his con- 
cern the test of value was a pragmatic 
test, the extent to which each led “every 
individual into the full stature of his pos- 
sibility.” Among the many meanings of 
the term “democracy,” Dewey found and 
stressed a moral meaning, in the resolve 
that “the supreme test of all political in- 
stitutions and industrial arrangements 
shall be the contribution they make to the 


all-around growth of every member of 
society.”® 

On the surface, such a statement as this 
does not give promise of any startling or 
novel reconstruction of social theory. It 
is, indeed, clearly reminiscent of the tra- 
dition of the ethics of self-realization, 
like, for instance, the ethical philosophy 
of the British philosopher T. H. Green, 
whose thought was the subject of several 
of Dewey’s earliest published articles. 
Dewey differs sharply, however, from 
Green and others of the same school in 
his insistence that the time has come to 
approach social thought with a new 
method. He called this method, eulogis- 
tically, “scientific”; but we are not to 
understand that this is the only method 
used by scientists, or, for that matter, 
that any scientist would explicitly formu- 
late or consciously use this method. What 
Dewey meant was a method distinguished 
by its concreteness from methods used 
by earlier social scientists. His proposal 
for a new logic of social-scientific inves- 
tigation should be understood as the re- 
jection of what he called “the logic of 
general notions,”® that is, the traditional 
logic of universals under which we sub- 
sume the concrete particular situations 
with which we are really concerned. 
Dewey asserted that instead of dealing 
directly with particulars, “the tradition- 
ally accepted logic substitutes discussion 
of the meaning of concepts and their dia- 
lectical relationship to one another. The 
discussion goes on in terms of the state, 
the individual, the nature of institutions 
as such, society in general.”? He thought 
that such a method was inevitably sterile, 
as a method of discovery, and in its place 
he wished to substitute a logic of inquiry, 
reflecting the procedures that a labora- 


5 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(New York, Henry Holt, 1920), p. 186. 
Ibid., p. 188. Ibid., p. 188. 
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tory investigator might use in the study 
of a question in any of the sciences. “We 
need guidance,” Dewey wrote, “in deal- 
ing with particular perplexities in do- 
mestic life, and are met by dissertations 
on the Family or by assertions of the 
sacredness of individual personality. We 
want to know about the worth of the 
institution of private property as it op- 
erates under given conditions of definite 
time and place. We meet with the reply 
of Proudhon that property generally is 
theft, or with that of Hegel that the re- 
alization of will is the end of all institu- 
tions, and that private ownership as the 
expression of mastery of personality over 
physical nature is a necessary element in 
such realization. . . . They are general 
answers supposed to have a universal 
meaning that covers and dominates all 
particulars. Hence they do not assist in- 
quiry. They close it. 8 

What Dewey said on any subject can- 
not be understood without keeping in 
mind his distrust of “general notions,” 
of abstractions made in the course of in- 
quiry, for the purposes of inquiry, and 
then assumed to exist in fact because of 
their clarity and distinctness in thought. 
He spoke of the hypostatization of con- 
cepts as “the philosophic fallacy,” and in- 
sisted repeatedly through all his writings 
on the need for regarding all ideas as hy- 
potheses, “to be accepted as bases of ac- 
tions which test them, not as finalities.”® 
The startling conception that Dewey 
drew from his theory of the nature of 
inquiry and the function of ideas is that 
a social institution is not a finality, not 
an inevitability, but also a hypothesis to 
be tested in practice. State, church, fam- 
ily, corporate business, trade union, all 
the forms that human social arrangements 
have taken in the past. are to be tested 


8 Ibid., p. 189. 
9 [bid., p. 145. 


anew in each concrete situation to de- 
termine their value in that specific situa- 
tion. 

For Dewey, there is no thing, no en- 
tity, corresponding to the abstract word 
“Society.” There is a wide variety of so- 
cial arrangements that men in different 
situations have entered. There is always 
socialization of some sort. But there is 
nothing eulogistic about socialization; we 
must remember that, as Dewey said, “It 
is as marked in the formation of frivo- 
lous, dissipated, fanatical, narrow-minded 
and criminal persons as in that of com- 
petent inquirers, learned scholars, crea- 
tive artists and good neighbors.”'’ The 
value of any association must be judged 
by its consequences, and these conse- 
quences are reflections of socialization in 
the character of those who are associated 
together. This is as much as to say that 
associations of all sorts are “means of 
creating individuals.” But if the associa- 
tions create individuals, then the individu- 
als must be acknowledged to be, in some 
sense at least, posterior to the association. 
Organic separateness may be regarded as 
prior to social grouping, but not psychic 
individuality. “Individuality in a social 
and moral sense is something to be 
wrought out,” wrote Dewey. “It means 
initiative, inventiveness, varied resource- 
fulness, assumption of responsibility in 
choice of belief and conduct. These are 
not gifts, but achievements. As achieve- 
ments, they are not absolute but relative 
to the use that is to be made of them. 
And this use varies with the environ- 
ment.”!! 


DEWEY’S VIEW OF LIBERALISM 


From this point, Dewey’s thinking 
passed over to a dynamic account of the 

10 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems 
(Denver, Alan Swallow 1954), p. 70 

11 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philoso- 


phy, p. 194 
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nature of liberalism. Any true liberalism 
is a demand for the release of the ener- 
gies of men. In its own day, a century and 
more ago, /aissez-faire was a true liberal- 
ism, calling for the liberation of men from 
the fetters and restrictions of mercantil- 
ism. But since the meaning of the idea of 
liberty is differently fixed by the condi- 
tions of different times and circum- 
stances, and since, in the present age, 
absolute economic freedom has itself be- 
come a factor retarding liberty, the still- 
persistent older “liberalism” of Jaissez- 
faire is no longer liberal. The need of the 
newer day, as Dewey envisaged it, was 
for the development of an active program 
of public planning and public control 
for the sake of the release of individual 
powers in the present social situation. He 
did not regard the opposition of these two 
liberalisms as an antithesis between in- 
dividualism and collectivism. Each in its 
own time, he thought, is an individualistic 
liberalism, since each in its own time is 
concerned with the freeing of the creative 


energies and potentialities of every indi- 
vidual. 


The building up of an antithesis be- 


tween individualism and_ collectivism 
seemed to Dewey to be a distraction from 
the real problem, “that of remaking so- 
ciety to serve the growth of a new type 
of individual.” One hypothesis that he 
considered worthy of attention is “that 
socialism of some form is needed to re- 
alize individual initiative and security on 
a wide scale.” To use the particular con- 
ception of individualism that developed 
out of /aissez-faire as a universally valid 
definition of individualism in all times 
and places would be to play into the hands 
of those who, for their own selfish ends, 
wish to preserve the status quo. The 
character and the aspirations of people, 


what they mean by their own individual- 


ity, is determined by the social situation 


in which they live. The crucial issue, in 
Dewey’s own words, is “How shall the 
individual refind himself in an unprece- 
dentedly new social situation, and what 
qualities will the new individualism ex- 
hibit?” !* 

To make provision for the differences 
between the effective liberalism of one 
age and that of another, Dewey formu- 
lated his conception of liberalism itself 
as a method of social action patterned 
after the experimental methods of the 
natural sciences. He was thus able to 
maintain a philosophic concern for the 
generalized method rather than for the 
particular conclusions of liberalism. 
Dewey often called this method “democ- 
cracy” or “democratic procedure.” He 
constantly stressed his conviction that 
the term “democracy” should not be lim- 
ited to the machinery of governmental 
administration. “The political and gov- 
ernmental phase of democracy is a means, 
the best means so far found, for realiz- 
ing ends that lie in the wide domain of 
human relationships and the development 
of human personality.” Experimental 
thinking seemed to Dewey to be also an 
integral factor in making democracy 
work, Liberty and equality are not origi- 
nal rights of man, but goals of society; 
they are not the natural endowments of 
individuals, but the fruits of democrati- 
cally shared experience. Democracy is 
more than a political method: it is a way 
of life whose extension depends on the 
degree to which the individuals associated 
in a society are themselves democratic; 
that is, committed to methods of volun- 
tary association and agreement, to mutual 
consultation and the pooling of experi- 
ence. The externals of government are 


12 John Dewey, Individualism Old and New 
(New York, Minton, Balch, 1930), pp. 81-83. 

13 John Dewey, Problems of Men (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1946), p. 57- 
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meaningless unless those who are associ- 
ated together under these forms have 
“democratic habits of thought and ac- 
tion.” “Political democracy,” Dewey re- 
iterated, “. . . cannot stand in isolation; 
it must be buttressed by the presence of 
democratic methods in all social relation- 
ships.” 


INTELLIGENCE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


In Dewey’s terminology, experimental 
thinking was synonymous with intelli- 
gence, by which he meant “critical 
method applied to goods of belief, appre- 
ciation and conduct, so as to construct 
freer and more secure goods, turning 
assent and assertion into free communica- 
tion of shareable meanings, turning feel- 
ings into ordered and liberal sense, turn- 
ing reaction into response.”!® Intelligence 
is certainly not equally distributed among 
all members of the human species. Dewey 
was not a naive egalitarian. But although 
he recognized inequalities in intelligence, 
he maintained that all have the capacity 
to act intelligently to some degree, so 
that each and every person can make 
some contribution to the common stock 
of shared meanings. The difference be- 
tween a democratic faith and an authori- 
tarianism is that authoritarianism assumes 
that there is some prior criterion by the 
application of which it can assess the 
value of the contributions that each per- 
son is capable of making during his life. 
A democratic faith, on the other hand, 
asserts that it is only when all contribu- 
tions to the pooled intelligence of the 
entire community have come in that the 
value of any one contribution may be 
judged and appraised in terms of the to- 
tal contribution. 


14 Tbid., p. 66. 

15 John Dewey, Experience and Nature 
(Dover reprint edition, New York, 1958), pp. 
436-37. 


In the final analysis, the justification of 
democracy for Dewey is the similarity 
that it bears to the experimental method 
and its ability to assimilate that method 
to everyday problems. The democratic 
community seemed to Dewey rather like 
an extended community of laboratory 
scientists. Just as in a laboratory, every 
individual in a democracy should be given 
the opportunity to contribute in his own 
way to the solution of the questions of 
living together that are the common con- 
cern of all. The opportunity should not 
be restricted to participation in govern- 
ment or public agencies, but should ap- 
ply in all forms of voluntary associations 
as well. Dewey advocated the extension 
of democracy to all corporate bodies, 
even to families and churches, which are, 
in our day, though somewhat more 
feebly than in earlier times, the last 
strongholds of privilege. 

Somewhat in the vein of Arthur Bent- 
ley’s famous book The Process of Gov- 
ernment, Dewey regarded government 
as democratic insofar as it is the servant 
of various groups and voluntary associa- 
tions, recognizing their diversified inter- 
ests and “regulating” them only in the 
sense of preventing their interference 
with one another. This is an expression 
of Dewey’s faith in human nature. He 
wrote, in a vivid passage, “The foundation 
of democracy is faith in the capacities of 
human nature; faith in human intelli- 
gence and in the power of pooled and co- 
operative experience. It is not belief that 
these things are complete but that if given 
a show they will grow and be able to 
generate progressively the wisdom needed 
to guide collective action.”'® In our age 
of pseudo-democracy, when belief in the 
wisdom of man has fallen before the ma- 
nipulations of domestic advertising and 
international propaganda, when a large 

16 John Dewey, Problems of Men, p. 59. 
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part of the world of letters has again 
fallen prey to the seductions of the “logic 
of general concepts,” a re-emphasis on the 
Deweyan faith should serve as a valuable 
corrective. It is a call to effort, not to 
inertia. Democracy, like intelligence, is an 
achievement, not a gift. Democracy can 
never be imposed from without or from 
above. Men cannot be forced to be free. 
Democracy cannot be installed in any 
country by means of a reign of terror. 
“Freedom,” said Dewey, “is not some- 


thing that can be handed to men as a 
gift from the outside, whether by old- 
fashioned dynastic benevolent despot- 
isms or by new-fashioned dictatorships, 
whether of the proletarian or of the fas- 
cist order. It is something which can be 
had only as individuals participate in win- 
ning it, and this fact, rather than some 
particular political mechanism, is the es- 
sence of democratic liberalism.” !* 


11 [bid., p. 132. 
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Epucation, for John Dewey, was neither 
a luxury nor a mere adornment; it was 
rather a life necessity. It is through edu- 
cation, he perceived, that each child 
achieves his distinctively human attri- 
butes, and it is also through education 
that a society perpetuates and deliberately 
modifies its ways of living. Thus inten- 
tional education turns the human enter- 
prise into a moral enterprise, and the 
educational task of organizing and com- 
municating experience should be regarded 
as a fundamental human responsibility. 


EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


For Dewey, the connection between 
education and philosophy is intrinsic. We 
misconstrue his essential position on this 
matter if we regard him as a philosopher 
who also happened to have an interest in 
school affairs. As he has stressed, his edu- 
cational interest was an important com- 
ponent of his philosophic interest. In 
Democracy and Education he wrote, 
“(the enterprise of] education offers a 
vantage ground from which to penetrate 
to the human, as distinct from the tech- 

*Dr. Childs is the author of John Dewey: 
Philosopher of Science and Freedom, published 
by Dial Press. In 1958 he received the Wayne 


State University Educational Award and in 1959 
the League for Industrial Democracy Award. 


nical, significance of philosophic discus- 
sions.” And in an autobiographical essay 
he declared that “philosophizing should 
focus about education as the supreme hu- 
man interest in which, moreover, other 
problems, cosmological, moral, logical, 
come to a head.” 

Ten years ago, on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday, the Saturday Review 
of Literature brought out a special Dewey 
number. In an article for this birthday 
number I said that grasp of the signifi- 
cance of many of Dewey’s educational 
views involved some understanding of 
the philosophic point of view with which 
they are associated. His much-discussed 
view of “education as adjustment,” for 
example, can be neither understood nor 
responsibly evaluated (not even by an 
admiral or a general) without some ap- 
prehension of the meaning of the concept 
of “adjustment” in evolutionary thought. 
The following excerpt from a letter I re- 
ceived from Dewey throws light on this 
central point. 


Thank you for writing the article for the 
Saturday Review of Literature. The correct 
understanding and report are the more 
valuable since they are expressly set over 
against popular misconceptions. In connec- 
tion with what you quote from me about 
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and education it probably 
would have been well if I had emphasized 
that a certain degree of understanding of 
the philosophy as philosophy that under- 
lies the discussion of educational issues, 
would do no harm and might do good. 

I do not think I’m being querulous in 
saying what I’ve just said. The approaching 
date, October 20, and attendant circum- 
stances have led me to engage in a certain 
amount of circumspection and retrospec- 
tion, the net outcome of which is that on 
the whole I’ve tried to be a philosopher, 
first, last, and most of the time. 


Since Dewey believed that he was 
working as a philosopher when he de- 
veloped his educational theory and prac- 
tice, it is important that we have some 
notion of how he conceived philosophy 
and the function of the philosopher. For- 
tunately he has provided a concise and 
penetrating statement of his interpreta- 
tion of these matters in the opening chap- 
ter of Philosophy and Civilization. Ac- 
cording to his view, a civilization existing 
at a time and place provides the sub- 
ject matter, the problems, the purposes, 
and the ultimate tests of a philosophy. He 
states: 


Philosophy, like politics, literature and 
the plastic arts, is itself a phenomenon of 
human culture. Its connection with social 
history, with civilization, is intrinsic. There 
is current among those who philosophize 
the conviction that, while past thinkers 
have reflected in their systems the condi- 
tions and the perplexities of their own day, 
present-day philosophy in general, and one’s 
own philosophy in particular, is emanci- 
pated from the influence of that complex 
of institutions which form culture. Bacon, 
Descartes, Kant each thought with fervor 
that he was founding philosophy anew be- 
cause he was placing it securely upon an 
exclusive intellectual basis, exclusive, that 
is, of everything but intellect. The move- 
ment of time has revealed the illusion; it 
exhibits as the work of philosophy the old 
and ever new undertaking of adjusting that 
body of traditions which constitute the ac- 


tual mind of man to scientific tendencies 
and political aspirations which are novel 
and incompatible with received authori- 
ties.... 

The life of all thought is to ‘effect a junc- 
tion at some point of the new and the old, 
of deep-sunk customs and unconscious dis- 
positions, that are brought to the light of 
attention by some conflict with newly 
emerging directions of activity. Philosophies 
which emerge at distinctive periods define 
the larger patterns of continuity which are 
woven in effecting the enduring junctions 
of a stubborn past and an insistent future.’ 


Dewey’s emphasis on the resolution of 
the intellectual and social problems which 
develop as a result of new scientific dis- 
coveries, technological inventions, and 
altered modes of livelihood, human re- 
lationship, and moral aspiration pervades 
his view of the philosophic task. And 
what Dewey defines as the heart of the 
philosophic function he also defines as 
the heart of the educational function. In 
The Educational Frontier he declares: 


Factors of time and place do not receive 
recognition as long as nominal social con- 
ceptions of education are not connected 
with the concrete facts of family, industry, 
business, politics, church, and science in our 
country.... [Hence] the demand of con- 
temporary civilization upon educational 
theory has both a critical and constructive 
side. Theory must face present social real- 
ities in their discords, defects and perver- 
sions. But it must also face them with an 
eye to detect the new forces which are 
operative, the new patterns which are form- 
ing. With respect to individuality, it will 
not only recognize that individuals now find 
their lives disintegrated because of absence 
of defined and unifying objects of loyalty, 
but it will also consider the ends now form- 
ing which may bring unity and order into 
belief and action.... The demand is for a 
philosophy of education which shall grow 
out of intelligent acknowledgment of both 


1 John gg Philosophy and Civilization 


(New York: 


inton, Balch and Company, 
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the conflicts and the new-formi tterns 
of social life.? — 


Organized education, as Dewey viewed 
it, signifies the deliberate effort of the 
adult members of a community to be- 
come more fully aware of their traditions, 
life conditions, beliefs and practices, so 
that they may more competently pass 
upon these group affairs as they under- 
take to introduce their young to them. 
Thus a democratic society, in which par- 
ents share in the determination of edu- 
cational purposes and programs, calls for 
universalizing the philosophic function. 
Dewey contended that since cultural 
criticism and judgment are inescapable 
in that never-ending moral undertaking 
which is organized education, the real 
issue is not whether cultural evaluation 
and selection shall attend our educational 
activities, but rather how the intellec- 
tual and moral judgments involved in 
education may be made more significant 
and less arbitrary. He was convinced that 
the task of civilizational evaluation and 
transmission would not be well done if the 
role of choice in the construction of edu- 
cational programs were denied, or if it 
were assumed with Hutchins and Adler 
and their associates that educational de- 
terminations are not civilizational in 
character. As Dewey stated in The Edu- 
cational Frontier: 


It is the business of a philosophy of edu- 
cation to make clear what is involved in the 
action which is carried on within the educa- 
tional field, to transform a preference which 
is blind, based on custom rather than 
thought, into an intelligent choice—one 
made, that is, with consciousness of what is 
aimed at, the reasons why it is preferred, 
and the fitness of the means used. Never- 
theless intelligent choice is still choice.... 
The scheme of education itself cannot be 


2 William H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The Educa- 
tional Frontier (New York: The Century 


Company, 1933), Pp. 34 36. 


impartial in the sense of not involving a 
preference for some values over others. The 
obligation to be impartial is the obligation 
to state as clearly as possible what is chosen 
and why it is chosen.3 


BASIC CONFLICTS 

That which Dewey emphasized in his 
civilizational theory of philosophy, he 
exhibited in his philosophic and edu- 
cational practice. Throughout his life 
John Dewey was concerned with three 
basic conflicts in Western and, in partic- 
ular, American civilization. These con- 
flicts were both intellectual and moral in 
nature; they were occasioned by the im- 
pact of scientific developments, techno- 
logical changes, and deep-moving demo- 
cratic aspirations upon inherited and 
institutionalized life outlooks and prac- 
tices. 

The first was the conflict between tra- 
ditional dualistic views of the origin and 
the nature of man, and the evolutionary 
view which regards man and his institu- 
tions as emergents from within a process 
of physical, organic, and cultural devel- 
opment. 

The second was the conflict between 
the classical view of reason and of intel- 
lectual and moral authority and those 
empirical principles of intelligence, dis- 
covery, verification, and authority inher- 
ent in operations of experimental science. 

The third was the conflict between au- 
thoritarian systems of group life, govern- 
ment, and morality and the mundane, 
non-authoritarian outlook and morality 
implicit in the democratic social and po- 
litical pattern. 


MAJOR IMPLICATIONS 


Let us consider some of the major im- 
plications for philosophy and education 
which Dewey derived from these three, 
major cultural cleavages, beginning with 

Ibid., p. 288. 
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the theory of organic evolution, regarded 
by many as the most far-reaching scien- 
tific discovery of the nineteenth century. 

Dewey believed that the findings of 
Darwin called for a new orientation in 
philosophy because he considered that 
these findings had cut the ground from 
beneath the classical “assumption that ex- 
perience centers in, or gathers about, or 
proceeds from a center of experience 
which is outside the course of natural 
existence, and set over against it: it be- 
ing of no importance, for present pur- 
poses, whether this antithetical subject is 
termed soul, or spirit, or mind, or ego, 
or consciousness, or just knower and 
knowing subject.” 


EVOLUTION AND EDUCATION 


It was from this evolutionary account 
of human behavior that Dewey developed 
his theory of experience, of the genesis 
and role of intelligence in experience, 
and of the importance of experience in 
the education of the young. Experience, 
according to this evolutionary version, 
is not the beholding of an external world 
by an aloof and indifferent spectator; it 
is, rather, a process of pregnant interac- 
tion with surroundings—surroundings, 
moreover, that are partly friendly and 
partly hostile to the vital interests of the 
living creature. Knowledge is not a mere 
reflection or a photographic copy of ex- 
ternal environmental affairs; rather, it is 
that grasp of the tendencies of things or 
situations which enables us to form relia- 
ble anticipations of their behavior and to 
utilize their potentialities for human wel- 
fare. The good is not that which con- 
forms to some absolute and externally 
imposed standard; it is that which en- 
hances the meaning of our experience 
and which tends to extend our power 
of control over life affairs. 

It was from this evolutionary view of 


living as a process of experimental adjust- 
ment with surroundings that Dewey 
developed his conception of what con- 
stitutes a significant unit of experience. 
A meaningful experience originates in a 
disturbed relation with surroundings 
which is felt as a need; it persists through 
a series of purposeful efforts by which 
the lack is met; and it culminates in the 
attainment of a new equilibrium which is 
experienced as a satisfaction. It is within 
the matrix of these adjustive responses in 
which we act upon the environment and 
undergo its reaction to our acts that 
learning takes place. We learn and be- 
come intelligent as we consciously grasp 
the connections between our activities 
and what happens as a consequence. 

Freedom is a function of intelligence 
thus developed. The most liberating 
habit that a person can acquire is learn- 
ing to learn from that which he does and 
undergoes. The master purpose of lib- 
eral education is to cultivate this habit, 
or disposition, in each pupil. 

John Dewey supported a “functional” 
or “activity” curriculum because he de- 
sired the young to have opportunity at 
school to engage in purposeful activities 
by which they would become resource- 
ful through actual practice in the devel- 
opment of means for the achievement of 
desired outcomes. In an evolutionary 
world in which all is not finished and 
static, he deemed it important that the 
young should have experience in dealing 
with the problems that are inherent in 
novel situations. In our industrial society, 
in which the rate of social change has 
been greatly accelerated, he considered it 
indispensable that the young learn to deal 
with problems as they arise. 


EDUCATION AND INQUIRY 


Experimental science was the second 
major factor in the development of 
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Dewey’s philosophy of education. The 
heart of modern science rests not in the 
significant bodies of knowledge which 
have been developed by the various sci- 
entific disciplines; rather, it is found in 
the experimental method of conducting 
controlled inquiries—a method which 
Dewey believed exhibits the essential pat- 
tern of all reflective thought. The mak- 
ing and the testing of inferences are 
foundational in this process of experi- 
mental thought. Through inference we 
pass from problematical conditions to un- 
derlying causes, and by inference and 
reasoning we move from the mere inven- 
tory of conditions to the formation of a 
plan for dealing with them. 

According to the terminology of ex- 
perimental science, the name of an infer- 
ence, developed through the joint proc- 
ess of observation of conditions and the 
use of meanings already acquired, is a 
hypothesis. A hypothesis has two distinc- 
tive characteristics: it is a plan of action, 
or a projected mode of response to the 
doubtful situation; it is also an expecta- 
tion of a result that will be attained when 
the plan is put to the overt test of en- 
vironmental application. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
Dewey wanted a functional curriculum, 
not, as many critics allege, because he 
was concerned to make pleasurable pupil 
activity a substitute for thought but, 
rather, because he wanted a school pro- 
gram which would provide the young 
with the conditions essential for reflec- 
tive thinking. For Dewey, thinking is not 
listening, it is not memorizing, it is not 
re-citing. Thinking is the process through 
which meanings are developed, clarified, 
and tested by firsthand experience in 
problem solving. As he proclaimed, “the 
first commandment of the experimental 
method” for the teacher, is to help the 
young “to think in terms of action and 


in terms of those acts whose consequences 
will expand, revise, and test their ideas.” 

Dewey shared the view of educational 
psychologists that we tend to learn best 
that which we practice with satisfaction. 
He therefore undertook, both in How 
We Think and in Democracy and Educa- 
tion, to give the main characteristics of 
an educational program in which the 
young would be confronted by real prob- 
lematic situations; one in which they 
would also have opportunity to coop- 
erate through study and discussion in the 
development of responsible ideas (hy- 
potheses) for the resolution of these 
problematic situations; and one in which 
they would be encouraged to evaluate 
the worth of their ideas by the actual re- 
sults they produced when put to the test 
of action. The fact that certain kinds of 
learning may not be adequately provided 
for by this curriculum plan should not 
lead us to minimize the enormous intel- 
lectual vitality which it has contributed 
to the work of the school. Even authori- 
tarian educational groups who reject 
some of the more basic implications of 
Dewey’s philosophy have introduced 
many of the features of his experience 
curriculum into the program of their own 
schools. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Democracy was a third factor which 
influenced the development of Dewey's 
educational ideas. He regarded democ- 
racy as a distinctive kind of group life 
as well as a form of government. Dewey 
was as free of racial and class prejudice 
as the Declaration of Independence, and 
he shared the moral faith embedded in 
that document which holds that all social 
and governmental arrangements are 
means for the enrichment of the lives of 
human beings and are to be “altered or 
abolished” whenever they fail to promote 
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the life interests of those who live under 
them. 

Dewey made a creative application of 
the democratic ethic when he affirmed 
that school children should be regarded 
as persons and treated as ends, not means. 
To treat a child as a moral end requires 
that he be educated in such a way that 
he will progressively develop into a re- 
sponsible, self-directing person, equipped 
to make an intelligent manifestation of 
preference, and qualified to share in the 
determination of the group arrangements 
under which he lives. 

It is right at this foundational point that 
scientific and democratic values and pro- 
cedures merge in their educational im- 
plications. As Dewey conceived science 
and democracy, each of these cultural 
movements calls for a person who can 
think, for a person who has learned to 
respect evidence and the consequences 
of human practices, and for a person with 
a socialized mentality—a person who is 
disposed to submit his conceptions of 
both truth and value to the process of 
public examination, discussion, and _vali- 


dation. For Dewey, the self-correcting 
procedures of experimental inquiry and 
the self-governing procedures of demo- 
cratic living blend in their persistent 
tendency to internalize authority within 
the context of the shared experiences of 
ordinary human beings. The basic con- 
sequence for organized education is the 
deliberate effort to nurture in the young 
the intellectual and the emotional dispo- 
sitions which are the correlatives of these 
empirical, cooperative human procedures. 

It is to these integrative ends that 
Dewey gave his life. In philosophy he 
sought to develop a life outlook which 
would be in harmony with the best in 
knowledge, and in intellectual and moral 
procedure, which the human race has 
achieved. In education he sought to de- 
velop a theory and a school practice 
which are concerned to nurture human 
beings who are qualified to sustain and 
advance a civilization that is committed 
to the scientific method of thought and 
the democratic way of life. Both Amer- 
ican democracy and American education 
are stronger for his creative work. 


Concluding Remarks by Professor Butts 


Now you have heard the quiet voices 
of reason in “kind remembrance and ap- 
preciation” of John Dewey on his cen- 
tenary. On behalf of the Columbia Cen- 
tennial Committee I extend our sincere 
thanks to our speakers for their contri- 
butions to the ever-changing portrait of 
John Dewey. We return now to our 
continuing task of building an educa- 
tional edifice appropriate for the elemen- 


tary schools as well as for Alma Mater, 
for America as well as for the world—an 
edifice that is generous enough to em- 
brace the rigor and precision of a house 
of intellect, the glowing warmth and 
creativity of a home of learning, and the 
strength, dignity, and wisdom of a citadel 
of freedom. John Dewey has done his 
part. It is now up to us. 


Cybernetics, Information Theory 
and the Educative Process 
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Norsert Wiener coined the word cy- 
bernetics to designate “. . . the entire 
field of control and communication the- 
ory, whether in the machine or in the 
animal. ...”* This science and the closely 
related field of information theory have 
brought about a sharpening of concepts 
and rapid development of new ideas as 
well as a mushrooming of applications, 
usually in the direction of automation. 

But do the concepts that are basic to 
cybernetics and to information theory 
have any relevance to education? 

One might first think of automatic 
computing machines and of the fact that 
some theorists have attempted to draw 
parallels between these machines and the 
human brain. This sort of thing will not 
be attempted here. Rather, it will be sug- 
gested that certain concepts taken from 
cybernetics and from information theory 
do appear to have a relevance to the 
teaching-learning process. This is in the 

*Mr. Packer is principal of both Third 
Street and Fifth Street School in Niagara Falls. 
His wife, coauthor of this article, is a graduate 
in the field of psychology from the University 
of Buffalo. 

1 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics (Cambridge: 


Technology Press, M.LT., and New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948), p. 19. 


nature of a preliminary study which ap- 
pears to show that further work in this 
field might bear fruit. 

These concepts may bear on the teach- 
ing-learning process in several ways:' (a) 
on our theory of the process; (b) on our 
study of the process—our experimenta- 
tion; (c) on our knowledge of the proc- 
ess; and (d) on our attitude as partici- 
pants in the process. 

We shall take certain concepts singly, 
in so far as possible, and, though not at- 
tempting a survey of cybernetics and of 
information theory, try to explain the 
concepts and their potential significance. 


FEEDBACK 


Feedback is a term that antedates the 
term cybernetics. Classical examples of 
feedback are the governor of a steam 
engine (Watt, 1788) and the household 
thermostat. Essentially, including feed- 
back in a system means that we use part 
of our output (the power of our steam 
engine or the heat of our furnace) to 
cause a change (in the flyballs of the 
governor or in the contacts of the ther- 
mostat) which, in turn, causes our system 
to stay within certain bounds. 
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To make this form of control clearer, 
contrast it with, say, an automatic wash- 
ing machine. There is no control which 
judges the performance (in terms of 
cleanliness) and determines whether to 
continue or to stop the washing process. 
We set the controls according to our in- 
tentions. We must then judge the results 
and reset the controls if necessary. We, 
that is, are the means by which feedback 
does in some measure occur. Thus with 
a push-button radio, we can set the push 
button to bring in rather accurately a 
certain station. When we want that sta- 
tion we push that button. Since there is 
no feedback by which the actual per- 
formance of the radio changes in any 
manner the setting, no further change in 
setting will occur. If we wish to tune the 
station better, we have to do it, perhaps 
at the same time recalibrating our push 
button. 

The very usefulness of the push-button 
radio, however, shows that this method 
of control is quite satisfactory in certain 
systems. 

Wiener has cited a dramatic example 
of feedback in the contro] system of an 
elevator. The obvious conclusion of what 
is essential in such a system very well 
illustrates the principle of feedback: 


It is important that the release for open- 
ing the door be dependent on the fact that 
the elevator is actually at the door; other- 
wise something might have detained it, and 
the passenger might step into the empty 
shaft. This control of a machine on the 
basis of its actual performance rather than 
its expected performance is known as feed- 
back... .? 


Immediately preceding this example, 
Wiener states this generalization: 


2Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Hu- 
man Beings, Rev. Ed. (Boston: Houghton-Mif- 


flin, 1954), p. 24. 


For any machine subject to a varied ex- 
ternal environment to act effectively it is 
necessary that the information concerning 
the results of its own action be furnished 
to it as a part of the information on which 
it must continue to act.® 


Tustin, using the familiar thermostat 
as an illustration, contrasts a feedback 
loop with an open control sequence, by 
considering the placement of the thermo- 
stat in one case indoors, and in the other 
outdoors.‘ In the open control sequence, 
with the thermostat outside, the room 
temperature may not stay within the de- 
sired range. The two systems may be dia- 
grammed as in Figures 1 and 2 (p. 136). 

Feedback, diagrammed in Figure 2, 
shows a circularity which may be de- 
scribed as its characteristic feature. 

It would appear that feedback, espe- 
cially in the light of Wiener’s generali- 
zation quoted above, may be a concept 
useful to a theory of the teaching-learn- 
ing process. Clearly the learner needs in- 
formation concerning the results of his 
behavior furnished to him as part of the 
information on which he continues to 
act. It is not enough that he intended to 
act thus; he needs to know how he ac- 
tually performed. 

This difference between the intended 
pattern of performance and the actual 
pattern of performance becomes a new 
input which changes both the amount 
and the direction characteristics of the 
pattern of performance so that it approx- 
imates more closely the pattern desired.5 

The feedback principle reveals the kind 
of information needed for improved per- 
formance even more explicitly than does 
the principle of “immediate knowledge of 

3 Wiener, op. cit., p-2 

4Arnold Tustin, Feedback, ” in Automatic 


Control, by the editors of Scientific American 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955), pp. 11- 


5 Wiener, Cybernetics, p. 13. 
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FIGURE 1 
Open ContrROL SEQUENCE 


Outside 


Thermostat 


Jempera ture 


results.” Not only the correctness or in- 
correctness, but the deviation, the 
amount and direction of error, is essen- 
tial to the system involving feedback. 


FIGURE 2 
Feepsack Loop 


Furnace Room 


Temperatur- 


There are, indeed, cases in which the 
knowledge of results implies the amount 
and direction of corrective action, but 
it is only this implied information which 
makes feedback successful, not merely 
the correct model itself. It is thus clear 
that marking, grading, testing, and so 
on are rather poor feedback designs in 
the teaching-learning system. 

We have spoken only of the learner, 
but the concept of the teaching-learning 
process which has been accepted as the 


furnace 


Foom 
Temperature 


framework for these ideas from cyber- 
netics implies a close link between 
teacher and learner. This will be referred 
to later, but here, in relation to feedback, 
it should be emphasized that the teacher 
is often the “mechanism” by which the 
feedback loop is completed. 

We are thus contrasting a system 
which might be diagrammed as in Figure 
3 or Figure 4 with the system shown 
in Figure 5. 

That is to say, in a system involving 
feedback (Figure 5) the pupil’s perform- 
ance is taken as part of the information 
on which the teacher continues to act, 
and some of this information, coming 
back to the pupil, is the difference be- 
tween the pupil’s actual performance and 
the given pattern. 

The role of information and messages 
is the very heart of cybernetics, for as 
Wiener states, 


Control . . . is nothing but the sending of 
messages which effectively change the be- 
havior of the recipient. 


FIGURE 3 
Open ControL SEQUENCE IN MAIN AND SUBSYSTEMS 
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FIGURE 4 
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It is this study of messages, and in par- 
ticular of the effective messages of control, 
which constitutes the science of Cyber- 
netics... .° 


And in referring to the link between com- 
munication and control, Wiener empha- 
sizes that feedback is essential, for effec- 
tive control necessitates our receiving 
messages that our orders have been re- 
ceived, understood, and obeyed.’ 


FIGURE 5 


Feepsack Loop Main 
AND SUBSYSTEMS 


Teacher's 
Perform ance 


Teacher 


Fupil's 
Ferformance 
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Without here discussing control or 
degree of control in the teacher-learner 
relationship, the need for these return 
messages in this relationship is patently 
clear. Certain examples of bad teaching— 
from emotional outbursts such as “That’s 
the third time he’s done these problems 
and he still hasn’t solved them right!” to 
the almost emotionless ramblings of the 
absent-minded professor in the lecture 
hall—show that basically we realize that 
complete lack of feedback results in a 
poor teaching-learning situation. 

Feedback, in its very simplest form, 
may be a sort of right or wrong criticism 
which leaves the figuring out of the pat- 


6 Wiener, The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1950), pp. 


7 See Wiener, The Human Use of Human 
Beings, 1954, p. 16. 


tern to the learner. Parental do’s and 
don’ts may function at this rather sim- 
ple level. The child may, of course, be 
getting incidentally other clues which do 
facilitate his learning. This predisposi- 
tion to learn is not an in-built character- 
istic of machines, however, and Wiener 
has contrasted systems utilizing the sim- 
ple feedback of the control engineers 
with systems constructed on the basis of 
his more generalized conception of feed- 
back: 


If...the information which proceeds 
backward from the performance is able to 
change the general method and pattern of 
performance, we have a process which may 
well be called learning.* 


Perhaps we could contrast the con- 
trolling methods and teaching methods 
by contrasting feedback of the right- 
wrong, do-don’t type with feedback 
which gives information as to how the 
performance could be modified so as to 
achieve the correct performance. 

Conditions may be such that feedback 
causes oscillation or “hunting,” and a 
breakdown of the system.® This may 
well have a parallel in certain teacher- 
pupil situations which result in poorer 
pupil performance, but these considera- 
tions will not be elaborated in this dis- 
cussion. 

Some guideposts to the further study 
of feedback are provided by both Na- 
gel!® and Tustin,'’ and we may apply 
their suggestions to the teacher-pupil 
situation in somewhat the following 
way: We need to know how to measure 


8 Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings, 
1954, 61. 

® Wiener, Cybernetics, p. 14. 

10Ernest Nagel, “Self-Regulation,” in Auto- 
matic Control, by the editors of Scientific 
American (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1955), PP» 3-4. 

11 Tustin, op. cit., p. 14. 
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performance or to compare it to some 
standard and, in a sufficiently short time 
to be effective, alter our methods so as 
to effect a change in the conditions un- 
der which the pupil or student is per- 
forming. We must know how to trans- 
mit information effectively, know the 
conditions under which breakdown may 
occur, and develop ways to predict out- 
comes in order to prevent such oscilla- 
tory behavior from developing. 


“BITS” OF INFORMATION, OR 
HALVING UNCERTAINTY 


Modern digital computers operate on 
the binary number system, a number sys- 
tem based on two rather than on the cus- 
tomary ten. In information theory too 
the binary digit has become the essential 
unit; the term binary digit being con- 
tracted to the word bit, which is defined 
precisely so as to provide an exact stand- 
ard with which to measure the amount— 
not the quality—of information. Fssen- 
tially, if there exists uncertainty and we 
receive information which halves that 
uncertainty, we have received one bit of 
information. 

The nurse’s first remark to the nervous 
father waiting outside the delivery room 
reduces his uncertainty by one- half. Of 
the two possibilities, a boy or a girl, her 
remark that “It’s a boy” halves the un- 
certainty, thus providing one bit of in- 
formation.* Of course this is a simplified 
view of the situation for the purpose of 
an example. Other uncertainties exist for 
the nervous father, and other information 
is contained in the nurse’s remark. Her 
statement tells that the birth process is 
complete, her manner may show that all 
is well, and so on. 


* The logarithmic relation of uncertainty to 

ibility is seen in the fact that one possi- 

ility means no uncertainty: the logarithm of 
one is zero. 


In this example, halving the uncer- 
tainty made for complete certainty. This 
is the unusual case. If one hundred pos- 
sibilities exist, information reducing the 
uncertainty to fifty would convey one 
bit of information, but would not provide 
complete certainty. Thus if we know 
that something appears in a 100-page 
book, the statement that it is on a right- 
hand page provides one bit of informa- 
tion. 

Although we may not be in position to 
measure precisely the amount of infor- 
mation contained in each statement we 
make, the concept of reducing uncer- 
tainty is a useful one in a theory of the 
teaching-learning process. For the proc- 
ess of teaching and of learning is a process 
of reducing uncertainty. Furthermore, it 
will be clear that in order to reduce 
uncertainty surely and efficiently, the 
teacher must know some of the un- 
certainties in the minds of students, 
know the subject well enough to differ- 
entiate among the set of possible mes- 
sages which includes the misconceptions, 
and have the skill to communicate in such 
a manner as to reduce these uncertainties. 

These three factors already have been 
given attention by skilled teachers. Cer- 
tain features can be brought out in the 
light of the concepts taken from infor- 
mation theory. First of all, no matter 
how well organized a certain body of 
knowledge is, the uncertainties to be con- 
sidered are primarily those of the student. 
Ashby states that “...the act of ‘com- 
munication’ necessarily implies the exist- 
ence of a set of possibilities, i.e, more 
than one... .”!? Further: 


.. Wwe must give up thinking ... about “this 
message.” We must become scientists, de- 
tach ourselves, and think about “people re- 

12W. Ross Ashby, An Introduction to Cy- 
bernetics (London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd.; New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956), p. 123. 
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ceiving messages.” And this means that we 
must turn our attention from any individ- 
ual message to the set of all the possi- 
bilities." 


The fact that two and two are four seems 
clear and definite, and may be communi- 
cated and explained by a few well-chosen 
examples. However, if one is aware of 
the need to know the uncertainties in the 
pupils’ minds, one should observe care- 
fully the various thrusts, guesses, and in- 
accuracies made by the pupils. The pupil 
must be given ample chance to express 
his own thinking, not for grading or 
marking, but so that the teacher gets in- 
formation on the pupil’s uncertainties 
in order to reduce them. 

We do not, in fact, convey any infor- 
mation unless we reduce the uncertainty 
in the pupil’s mind. Statements, no matter 
how well chosen, convey information 
only when they reduce uncertainties. 
That is to say, the information is not 
contained in the statement per se. 

It is clear that a statement made to a 
class of thirty students conveys, in all like- 
lihood, a different amount of information 
to each. A statement about a deciduous 
conifer would convey a different amount 
of information to those who knew some- 
thing about conifers, but not about the 
larch, from that conveyed to those who 
knew about the larch. 

The set of possible messages has vari- 
ety to the extent that the elements of the 
set are distinguishable. However, the va- 
riety in a set is in part determined by the 
powers of discrimination of the ob- 
server.'* The discriminations made by 
one pupil will not be the same as those 
made by another. Their two sets of dis- 
criminations being different means that 
different amounts of information are con- 
tained in what appears to be the same 


13 [bid., p. 124. 
14 Ibid., pp. 124-26. 


message. Some people seem to get more 
out of puns, poetic allusions, or coded 
messages than others do, owing to differ- 
ences in their powers of discrimination. 
In certain cases, satisfactory communica- 
tion may necessitate altering either the 
sender’s message or the receiver’s powers 
of discrimination. 

This presents different-from-the- 
usual picture of the communication prob- 
lem in the teacher-learner situation. The 
set of possible messages is a different base 
of operation from the message. Clearly, 
then, the teacher’s function includes 
knowing not merely the subject, or mes- 
sage, but the other possibilities—the set— 
from which this message is selected. The 
various responses and questions of pupils 
assume a new significance as clues to this 
set from which we are selecting our mes- 
sage. 

This concept of the teacher’s function 
may, in part, account for the fact that 
a scholar well versed in his field may be 
a poor teacher. If he is so oriented toward 
his subject matter and all of its ramifi- 
cations that he fails:‘to observe the uncer- 
tainties of his students, he may make 
statements which, though they would be 
highly informative to certain persons, 
only slightly reduce the uncertainties of 
his students and hence convey little in- 
formation to them. On the other hand, 
knowing his field well, he may be in a 
better position to detect crucial uncer- 
tainties in his students’ thinking and to 
reduce these with particularly apt and 
informative remarks. 

Moreover, good teachers know that 
parroted statements do not prove learn- 
ing. They contain little information be- 
cause they do not reduce the teacher’s 
uncertainty about the uncertainty of the 
pupil. In “Mending Wall,” Robert Frost 
speaks of the proverbial masking under- 
standing and preventing investigation: 
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He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good 
neighbours.” 15 


COUPLING 


In the foregoing remarks on feedback 
and on bits of information, it is clearly 
evident that the teacher and the student 
are linked in a system in which recip- 
rocal communication is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

This process has been described as 
“coupling.” According to Ashby, 


The _coupling is of profound importance 
in science, for when the experimenter runs 
an experiment he is coupling himself tem- 
porarily to the system that he is studying.’* 


If this is true, then the teacher-student 
or teacher-class coupling is certainly a 
vital concept in studying the teaching— 
learning process. 

When individual components are cou- 
pled, each affects the conditions or the 
input of the other. The resultant combi- 
nation is a new system. The teacher-class 
system must be regarded as a system of 
coupled components, not as two unre- 
lated systems operating by chance along 
the same time-scale. 

This concept is useful in studying the 
teaching-learning process or in studying 
a particular teacher—class system. It should 
be helpful in re- -forming the teacher’s 
attitudes toward his role in the classroom. 

Coupling which results in a system in 
which each component affects the other 
is coupling with feedback. This is in con- 
trast to the system in which one compo- 
nent dominates the other; that is, a sys- 

15From Complete Poems of Robert Frost. 
Copyright, 1930, 19495, by Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, Inc. By permission of publishers. 
16 Ashby, op. cit., p. 48. 


tem in which one component affects the 
other without the other affecting it. 

Systems with interacting components 
were considered in the section on feed- 
back. Again, in the discussion on bits of 
information, coupling was indicated to 
be essential to the communication proc- 
ess. There it was pointed out that reduc- 
ing uncertainty of pupils involved getting 
information as to their uncertainties; that 
is, information must be communicated 
back and forth between teacher and stu- 
dent. Thus conceived, mistakes of the 
students are not unfortunate circum- 
stances, but part of the information on 
which the teacher bases his teaching. 

Further, the instructor who examines 
the total system in which he and the stu- 
dents are coupled will observe different 
relationships from those observed by the 
instructor who examines the students as 
an independent, non-coupled system. Ob- 
servations on the teacher or parent as 
part of a coupled system have been made 
by Davis and Dollard,!? based upon 
Hull’s concept of “circular reinforce- 
ment,” and by Porter.'® 


ENTROPY AND 
DISORGANIZATION 


Here we shall be concerned with an 
apparent law with which human beings 
are battling in their whole efforts to 
achieve organization: the law that disin- 
tegration is constantly occurring. This is 
certainly true in any system of commu- 
nication and should be taken for granted 
in the classroom. It may well bear on our 


17 Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children 
of Bondage (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940), pp. 281-85. 

18Clark Hull, Abstract of S-R Sessions of 
Monday-Night Group, 1938-39 (Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, 1939), p. 4. 
Mimeographed. 

19F, H. Porter, Jr., Therapeutic Counseling 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950), pp. 45- 
48. 
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attitudes as participants in the teaching- 
learning process, for, if nothing else, the 
expected can be approached with fore- 
thought and planning. 

As long ago as 1824 Carnot showed 
that while the energy changes in a steam 
engine resulted in no loss of energy, they 
did result in a state in which that part of 
the energy of the steam going to the 
condenser was no longer available for 
work. The thermodynamic processes 
of even the most efficient heat engine 
result in this “unavailable energy.” 
Clausius, in formulating mathematically 
the unavailable energy (1854) as the 
product of two factors, introduced 
the term “entropy” for the one factor, 
“temperature” being the other. It has 
been shown that entropy must either 
remain constant (and then only under 
theoretically ideal conditions) or in- 
crease, but it could never decrease. 
That is to say, the entropy of the uni- 
verse increases, hence the universe is 
“dying” because more and more en- 
ergy becomes unavailable. These ideas 
have been promulgated by and been the 
concern of many workers since the sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics was stated, 
following the work of Carnot. 

At the risk of oversimplification, the 
essential ideas are that in practice all en- 
ergy changes are accompanied by some 
energy being converted into heat. Fur- 
ther, heat cannot be transformed com- 
pletely into other forms of energy, with 
the result that it becomes unavailable: it 
is and will remain heat. Heat does not 
flow from a colder to a hotter body, but 
only in the reverse direction. As a result 
of all this, the temperature will tend to 
reach an average, a uniform level, a state 
of equilibrium. In terms of probability: 
the improbable, the ordered, states will 
disappear and only the more probable, 
random, or disordered states will persist 


in the universe. Entropy thus has been 
viewed as a measure of randomness, of 
disorganization, of the “most probable 
states.” 

Shannon and Wiener pointed out the 
similarity of the form of probability cal- 
culations of the information in a message 
with the formula for entropy as a meas- 
ure of thermodynamical probability. Our 
approach in making analogies and com- 
parisons should be cautious, but the rele- 
vancy to our undertaking crops out in 
many statements of authorities. For ex- 
ample, Wiener stated: 


That information may be dissipated but not 

ained, is, as we have seen, the cybernetic 
fo orm of the second law. of thermody- 
namics.”° 


And again: 


...Wwe can show by general observations 
that phonetic language reaches the receiv- 
ing apparatus with less over-all information 
than was originally sent, or at any rate with 
not more than the transmission system lead- 
ing to the ear can convey; and that both 
semantic and behavior language contain less 
information still. 


This tendency toward deterioration is 
part and parcel of the act of communica- 
tion; hence our concern in education. 
Wiener points out that 


The commands through which we exercise 
our control over our environment are a 
kind of information which we impart to it. 
Like any form of information, these com- 
mands are subject to disorganization in 
transit. They generally come through in 
less coherent fashion and certainly not more 
coherently than they were sent. In control 
and communication we are always fighting 
nature’s tendency to degrade the organized 
and to destroy the meaningful; the tend- 
ency, as Gibbs has shown us, for entropy 
to increase.*? 


20 Wiener, The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings, 1954, p.78. Ibid., p.81. Ibid. p. 17. 
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Educators should not be surprised at 
this natural tendency being in action in 
the classroom. It falls largely to us to 
fight this; enlisting the aid of the pupil 
if we can, but in no case blaming him for 
this natural phenomenon. 

The implication to education may be 
even broader: 


As entropy increases, the universe, and all 
closed systems in the universe, tend natur- 
ally to deteriorate and lose their distinc- 
tiveness, to move from the least to the most 
probable state, from a state of organization 
and differentiation...to a state of chaos 
and sameness. .. . But . . . there are local en- 
claves whose direction seems opposed to 
that of the universe at large and in which 
there is a limited and temporary tendency 
for organization to increase.** 


Education, in perpetuating the culture 
of the group, may tend to aid the increase 
of entropy—to increase, that is, the same- 
ness of cultural patterns. However, to 
the extent that it provides centers for the 
birth and growth of these local enclaves 
in which organization and differentiation 
increase, it tends to cause entropy to de- 
crease. The dual aspects of culture and 
of education—stability and change—have 
been pointed out by others.” 


THE FIELD OF CYBERNETICS 


In his work On Human Commnica- 
tion, Colin Cherry writes: 


... it was apparent during the years imme- 
diately preceding the Second World War 
that the ideas, basic concepts, and methods 
of communication engineering were of wide 
applicability to other specialized branches 
of science. The lead was taken by Norbert 
Wiener who, with Rosenblueth, called at- 
tention to the great generality of the con- 
cept of feedback, which had been studied 
intensively by communication engineers for 


23 |bid., 12. 
le 


24 Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), pp. 40, 
491. 


twenty years, and emphasized that this con- 
cept provided a useful relationship between 
biological and physical sciences. They re- 
ferred to this general study as cyber- 
netics, . . 


Ashby states that 


Cybernetics... treats, not things but ways 
of behaving. It does not ask “What is this 
thing?” but “What does it do?” . . . Cyber- 
netics deals with all forms of behaviour in 
so far as they are regular, or determinate, 
or reproducible.*¢ 


One must consider whether the 
teacher—pupil or teacher-class system 
could be studied from the standpoint of 
cybernetics as has been suggested in this 
article. Surely, if such a study is to be 
fruitful, it must go beyond mere analo- 
gies. Further, a good theoretical ground- 
work should not be compromised by 
liberties taken to make “applications.” 

Ashby has described “two peculiar 
scientific virtues of cybernetics” which 
may strengthen claims here presented: 


One is that it offers a single vocabulary and 
a single set of concepts suitable for repre- 
senting the most diverse types of system. . . . 

The second ...is that it offers a method 
for the scientific treatment of the system 
in which complexity is outstanding and too 
important to be ignored.** 


There is no doubt that the systems 
with which we are concerned in the 
teaching-learning process are extremely 
complex. Clear concepts expressed in ade- 
quate terminology in a framework that 
is broad enough to encompass the com- 
plexity of the systems we study may be 
the result of the application of the meth- 
ods and concepts of cybernetics to the 
teaching-learning process. 


25 Colin Cherry, On Human Communication 
(Cambridge: Technology Press, M.I.T., and 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957), p. 56. 

26 Ashby, op. cit.. p. 1. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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In THE introduction to Sociology Today, 
Robert K. Merton complains that “it is 
often more difficult to find and formulate 
a problem than to solve it.”? Lamentably, 
some of the social and economic conse- 
quences of natural disaster and the im- 
pact of a phenomenal shift in the make- 
up of the American agricultural enter- 
prise are problems easily found on any 
dusty highway, in any cramped and 
dirty labor camp. Fictionalized in John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, the long- 
formulated problem of the migrant agri- 
cultural laborer still presents a challenge 
to an affluent America. 

What Steinbeck dramatized in_ his 
novel of the 1930’s has now become a 
persistent malignancy. Machines and con- 
centrated, impersonal ownership, together 
with continually improving agricultural 
means and methods, have meant that a 
decreasing number of farms are able 
to supplv the needed food and fiber for 
the nation. The human tragedy accom- 

*Dr. Thomas and Mr. Stueber are respec- 
tively project director and research assistant 
of the Wisconsin Migrant Education Research 
Project. 

1 Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (editors), Sociology 
Today (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959), 


p- ix. 


panying this industrial revolution in agri- 
culture belongs to the migrant people. 
Poorly equipped educationally, socially, 
and economically, they have become “the 
unorganized debris of an organizational 
society.”? In the words of the President’s 
Commission: 


Migrants are children of misfortune. 
They are the rejects of those sectors of 
agriculture and of other industries under- 
going change. We depend on misfortune 
to build up our force of migratory workers 
and when the supply is low because there 
is not enough per: Me at home, we rely 
on misfortune abroad to replenish the 


supply.* 


The benefits of our robust technological 
society are glibly extolled by the Ameri- 
can who knows the blessings of a full 
stomach, healthy and well-educated chil- 
dren, and home ow nership. But poverty 
and disillusionment are the lot of the dis- 


possessed sharecropper, the marginal 
farmer, the exploited American citizen of 
Mexican extraction; and their plight is 


2 Paul Jacobs, “The Forgotten People,” The 
Reporter, Jan. 22, 1959, Pp. 13- 

3 President's Commission on Migratory La- 
bor, Migratory Labor in American Agriculture 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1951), p. 3- 
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easily forgotten if one accepts the popu- 
lar myth of America as the land of op- 
portunity. Today, agricultural workers 
—some poor whites, many Negroes, and 
many more Mexican Americans—are 
caught in a complex squeeze and have 
had to take to the migratory life, which, 
according to consistent testimony before 
Congressional hearings and hearings of 
the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, is not an action of choice, but one 
of unequivocal necessity. 

A distinct minority class, completely 
devoid of political or economic power, 
these modern nomads face the prospect 
of remaining, by present standards, a 
self-perpetuating slave class unless they 
receive assistance from outside their own 
ranks. Each spring, thousands of migrants 
leave their winter homes in Texas and the 
Deep South to enter the migrant labor 
stream; and with them, year after year, 
go their thousands of school-age children. 
Leaving school early in the spring and 
returning late in the fall, these children 
become increasingly educationally re- 
tarded, until, at last, upon entering their 
own majority, they are consigned to a 
hopeless reliving of their parents’ lives in 
the migrant stream, scarcely educated and 
culturally isolated. While the now fa- 
mous Billie Davis found a desk and the 
hand of a sympathetic teacher wherever 
she happened to go, and although Billie’s 
experiences in the nineteen-thirties de- 
serve to be a symbol of a kind of merit in 
our public schools, it is unrealistic in our 
day to assume that exhuming her story 
will solve the problems of the current 
migrant worker and his children. Neither 
will such tales continue to satisfy those 
who approach social problems with any 
degree of seriousness and responsibility. 

Certainly the problem of educating the 


4A Desk for Billie, National Education As- 
sociation Centennial Films, 1956. 


children of migrant workers tends to 
dislocate some of the easy assumptions 
about equal opportunity for all in what 
John K. Galbraith has called “The Afflu- 
ent Society.” We can afford to shed, for 
example, the obsolete attitude that to 
offer unearned assistance to a segment of 
less fortunate countrymen is to commit 
moral suicide. We must also admit that 
education increasingly has become the 
indispensable ladder to greater opportu- 
nity and social mobility, and that the 
problems of educating migrant children, 
although untidy, are not altogether un- 
solvable. Let us, then, examine some of 
the persistent difficulties, or points of 
control,® in this challenging arena. 

For purposes of illustration, we shall 
confine our discussion to the migrant of 
Mexican ancestry, since his kind is the 
most numerous in the current migrant 
stream, and he also presents the most dif- 
ficult problems. The points of control 
can be quickly generalized at the outset. 
One, the Mexican-American tends to be 
culturally isolated. Two, as a migrant, he 
leads an unstable existence. Three, most 
people care very little about his plight. 
Four, there is little continuity in what- 
ever efforts have been made to help him. 
Five, there is virtually no structural co- 
ordination among the several states which 
must deal with him and his problems. 
Interestingly, no one of these principal 
problems appears to contain any insur- 
mountable elements, as examination of 
each point will reveal. 


CULTURAL ISOLATION 


In addition to the original Spanish- 
speaking population of the southwest 
who chose to remain within the bound- 
aries of the United States after the con- 


5 “Point of control” here means a point where 
a problem is controlled, where the persistent 
and crucial actions take place. 
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clusion of the Mexican War in 1848, vast 
numbers of Mexicans were attracted to 
the United States as early as 1910 by 
the economic differential that existed be- 
tween the two countries. Railroad and 
mine operators, followed by cotton, sugar 
beet and truck crop growers, capitalized, 
and continue to do so, on this cheap la- 
bor supply. Varden Fuller, Executive 
Secretary of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, commenting on this 
aspect of agricultural labor relations, 
notes that the primary issue is “whether 
employers of this type of labor may have 
a labor market of their own that is in- 
sulated from the prevailing national oc- 
cupational standards.”® The many Mexi- 
cans who have become citizens have not 
been accepted as equals, but are valued 
primarily for their ability to do “stoop” 
labor all day in the hot sun, tirelessly and 
for low wages. Part of the failure of the 
Hispano-American to achieve full status 
as a United States citizen can be at- 
tributed to the persistent and successful 
practices of the growers to keep these 
Texas-Mexicans disorganized and devoid 
of any political and economic power. 
These maneuvers have been supplemented 
by a lenient federal policy governing the 
importation of Mexican contract work- 
ers. The result, fortified by a large resi- 
due of Mexican culture along the border, 
has been that the Hispano has been 
thrown back with his own kind, rebuffed 
and defeated. 

Stereotypes bloom where cultural iso- 
lation has cultivated ignorance of the 
Texas-Mexican migrant. Because he is a 
transient worker, it is assumed that he is 
indigent. Because he is a Mexican, it is 
assumed that he wields a knife, attacks 
young girls, and drinks to excess. In a 
word, the stereotype proclaims that the 


6 Varden Fuller, Labor Relations in Agricul- 
ture (Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1955), p. 18. 


Mexican migrant is unreliable. But a dis- 
passionate glance at the record proves 
otherwise. Said Under-Secretary of La- 
bor O’Connell: 


If you can point to performances re- 
flecting any greater sense of responsibility 
in other segments of the American labor 
force, I think you will be doing well. I, for 
one, would be surprised if you could.... 
The migrant farm worker is in the social 
and economic fix he is today not because he 
is a wandering gypsy who expects little out 
of life and is satisfied with less, not because 
he is a stubborn social misfit who shuns 
self-improvement as being alien to his na- 
ture, and not because his mentality limits 
his abilities to the simple act of bending 
over and picking a crop.’ 


Rather, the problem exists because of a 
slackening of the integrity of the Ameri- 
can tradition when dealing with such 
cultural isolates, who apparently cannot 
fight back against the exploitation and 
neglect of their fellow citizens. 


INSTABILITY 


There is little doubt that, by definition, 
migrants are people whose existence is 
uncertain and unplanned. Urbanization, 
a shift of dietary pattern from cereals to 
vegetables and fruits, the refrigerated 
freight car, and specialized large-scale 
farming all yield a situation into which 
the migratory worker, unskilled and 
cheap to hire, fits nicely. Because of the 
contingencies of the weather and markets 
it is essential that large numbers of field 
hands be available on a precise day, or 
hour, in order to harvest the multimillion 
dollar but very perishable crops. Uncer- 
tainty is an inevitable by-product. Mi- 
grants are not, therefore, prone to an- 
nounce their arrival in town by renting 
houses, opening charge accounts, arrang- 

7 Address by James T. O’Connell to the Mid- 


American Conference on Migratory Labor, St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 9, 1959. 
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ing for milk deliveries, or assuming any 
of the usual postures of the stable new- 
comer. In many areas their presence is 
hardly detected before they have emptied 
the camps and moved on, never having 
been exposed to the sloganed hospitality 
of a Welcome Wagon. To paraphrase 
the old baseball saying, “they came to 
work,” and when the work is done, their 
tents are folded and the migration con- 
tinues. 

Because migrants are typically housed 
in isolated areas and are, as a group, gen- 
erally unobtrusive, they remain outside 
the conscious activities of the commu- 
nity. By the time their problems are dis- 
covered and well-meaning committees 
are organized, with the necessary elec- 
tion of officers and a program chairman, 
the migrants may have dispersed. Many 
church groups have attempted, in a 
charitable fashion, to assist migrants, and 
some—the Migrant Ministry of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference for example—have made signifi- 
cant stopgap contributions from time to 
time. Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, for- 
mer member of the President’s Commis- 
sion, emphasized before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management that reforms in migrant 
labor policies were “questions of public 
policy” (italics ours) and that Congress 
was obligated to bring them about.§ Ray- 
mond Gayle stated that “most of our 
church migrant programs, including per- 
haps the program of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches itself, are stopgap meas- 
ures.”® Also, church organizations are 
sometimes prisoners of their own ends, 
and clashes appear, in the manner of a 

8 Hearings Before the Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Labor-Management Relations, Migra- 
tory Labor, 82nd Con Part 1, p. 6. 


®*Raymond Gayle, “Settle the Sons of Cain,” 
Christian Century, V.72: 564-65, May 11, 1955. 


jurisdictional dispute, between Catholic 
and Protestant efforts. 

Non-church groups find nothing more 
discouraging than organizing their peo- 
ple to achieve a noble purpose, and then 
finding that the object of their purpose 
has packed up and left town. In fact, in 
some quarters there is the suggestion that 
migration contains something bordering 
on the irresponsible. Thus frustrated, 
many a well-meaning group can become 
diffident. 


LACK OF CONCERN 


Too often the answer to the migrant 
problem is that given by the cynic, who 
notes that when the short stay of the mi- 
grant is over so are the problems. Even- 
tually the question is raised about what 
benefits will accrue to the community 
which aids migrant workers. The public 
official sees nothing but relief checks, 
traffic pressures, possible health issues, 
and extra work of all sorts. The business- 
man and the self-conscious taxpayer re- 
sent their tax monies being used to bene- 
fit non-residents. The grower knows 
that the market place will make no mag- 
nanimous gesture to compensate for any 
extra wages he might be asked to pay. 
And what schoolman looks with joy 
upon a six weeks’ invasion of his over- 
taxed facilities by a group of education- 
ally retarded “foreigners”? The follow- 
ing resolution illustrates clearly where 
lies the chief concern for the migrant. 


1. Whereas: an unusually heavy labor 
demand has been created by the 1953 cotton 
harvest in Hill County, 

2. Whereas: many of these children move 
from one school district to another several 
times during their temporary residence in 
this county, 

3. Whereas: they often do not speak 
English and are therefore handicapped in 
making adjustments in school during a brief 
enrollment period, 
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4. Whereas: the nature of this year’s har- 
vest has created an emergency, it is resolved 
by the Hill County Farm Bureau that every 
effort be made to grant temporary relief 
and relaxation of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, to permit Mexicans, under 16 years of 
age, to assist during school hours in the 
harvest of this unusual crop.?° 


From the national standpoint, the per- 
sistent preference given to the welfare of 
crops rather than people reaches ludi- 
crous proportions when one considers 
the magnitude of our agricultural sur- 
plus. 

The efforts of the migrants themselves 
to combat their problems have met with 
similar frustration. Unlike the success 
achieved in industrial unions, the at- 
tempts to build solid agricultural unions 
have failed, but not before serving to 
unite more solidly the employers’ deter- 
mination to hold back unionization ef- 
forts at every turn. In addition to this 
barrier, the opponents of benefits for mi- 
grant workers have been successful in 
blocking extension of such benefits as 
workman’s compensation, unemployment 
compensation, and minimum wages to the 
migrant worker. The unfortunate truth 
which brackets the problems is that the 
only beneficiaries of programs to aid mi- 
grants and their children seem to be the 
migrants themselves, and this fact rarely 
sparks community campaigns. 

This is not to assert that conscientious 
efforts have not been made anywhere, 
for there is solid evidence to the con- 
trary. Freehold, New Jersey, attracted 
national attention in 1947 when it be- 
came the first town to establish a demon- 
stration summer school for migrants. Bay 
County, Michigan, and Potter County, 
Pennsylvania, later followed suit. In Ot- 
tawa County, Ohio, a six weeks’ special 
school for migrants was operated, and so 


10From The American Child, 30: 4, Novem- 
ber, 1953. 


were special schools in North Rose and 
Fairhaven, New York, and in Santa Clara 
County, California. Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, developed a complete curriculum 
for the migrant child in the public 
schools. Florida and Virginia cooperated 
in a program to help Negro migrants 
close the educational gap. In Colorado, 
the State Department of Education is at- 
tempting to put the education of this 
moving population on a regular basis in 
Fort Lupton, Wiggins, Palisade, and 
Rocky Ford. 


CONTINUITY 


In Wisconsin, various attempts to pro- 
vide education for migrants have been 
made, and schools have flourished for a 
year or two, then ceased to function. 
Many of the other states which report 
migrant education projects also report 
the death of those projects when the out- 
side research funds cease. The issue here 
is simple. Usually, no one assumes perma- 
nent responsibility for continuance of the 
project, for such responsibility includes 
financing special arrangements, recruiting 
willing and competent teachers, and the 
acceptance of the programs by local com- 
munities which control access to school 
buildings. Professionally, operation of a 
school whose clientele are primarily the 
ultimate Jlow-status Mexican migrants 
does little to enhance the reputation of 
the operators, and local school boards 
are reluctant to saddle their communi- 
ties with any extra school expenses dedi- 
cated to the education of transients. 
Without continuity, the attack on what 
is inherently an unstable problem dis- 
solves into chaos, disappointment, and 
despair. 


COORDINATION 


Combine the lack of continuity of ef- 
forts with the lack of coordination of the 
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efforts of the several states which face 
the migrant problem, and it is easy to 
see why the problem persists. For ex- 
ample, in the central migrant stream it 
is known that Texas-Mexicans will start 
out in early spring and make either a 
clockwise or counter-clockwise sweep of 
the whole of central United States. Wis- 
consin officials know that many of the 
migrants they hire will come from 
jobs in Illinois or Minnesota, but they 
do not know what happens to the mi- 
grants in these other states. Nor do they 
know what will happen to the migrants 
when they leave Wisconsin for Michi- 
gan or lowa and points south. The mi- 
grants come and go, having neither a 
past nor a future. The migrants who pick 
cotton in Arizona may be the same peo- 
ple who harvest tomatoes or peaches in 
California’s central valleys, and Washing- 
ton’s lush apple orchards are but one stop 
in a long journey. Each state is dealing 
with the problem in its own way, with 
few exceptions, and each is virtually ig- 
norant of the activities of its neighbors. 
The coordination now being attempted 
by Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas is one hopeful sign on an other- 
wise bleak horizon. 

Recently a workshop for teachers in- 
terested in working with migrants was 
held at Adams State College in Colorado, 
with Arizona educator Neil Sherman as 
instructor. The Colorado pilot schools 
have also devised a report card which 
will be sent back to the migrant child’s 
home school in Texas or New Mexico. 
The significance of the Colorado pro- 
gram is that it is attacking the migrant 
education problem at at least two points 
of control—the continuity of effort, and 
the coordination of efforts with other 
states. 

But we have asserted that there are 
three other points of control: instability, 


cultural isolation, and lack of concern. 
Actually, when we look at the factor of 
instability, we find that the migrant is 
somewhat the victim of a myth. While 
farmers may be at the mercy of the va- 
garies of the weather, they are not so 
credulous as to believe they must depend 
upon a labor supply which just “might 
pass by” their front gates. Crews of agri- 
cultural laborers are recruited far in ad- 
vance of need, and work contracts are 
signed. Thus the element of chance is re- 
moved. Indeed, so much uncertainty is 
removed that one Washington apple- 
grower who advanced $110,000 to work- 
ers in Texas for their transportation to 
his orchards lost only $250 in the pro- 
cess—two-tenths of 1 per cent of his 
gamble on the stability and _ reliability 
of the Mexican migrant worker. Under 
the Federal Government’s Annual 
Worker Plan, crews of Texas-Mexicans 
can be scheduled in advance for a whole 
season of work. When they start out 
from Texas, they will know where they 
are going and when they are due to get 
there, along their entire seasonal journey. 
Wisconsin employment officials report 
that in 1958, of the workers signed in ad- 
vance 75 per cent arrived on time and 
ready to work as per contract. Thus the 
Annual Worker Plan, which can operate 
in any state, offers a logical mechanism 
for removing much of the guesswork 
about the movement of the migratory 
labor force. As such, it also offers the 
possibility of predicting the arrival of 
specific migrant children at specific 
places and specific times. The authors 
are currently engaged in testing this pre- 
diction procedure, as a measure of the 
feasibility of operating special schools for 
migrants, in a project sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Attacking the problem of cultural iso- 
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lation of the Mexican migrant child of- 
fers educators an almost perfect example 
of what Cora Dubois has called “the bi- 
cultural learning situation.”' Professor 
Dubois states: 


Whereas the educator’s problem with the 
monocultural learner is to stage in cross- 
cultural experience, his problem with the 
bicultural learner is to help his pupil dis- 
cover the differing systems of rewards and 
the variant roles provided by the secondary 
group relationships in different cultures, 
and to help him reach a viable adjustment 
in the face of choice. Educators and teach- 
ers must in their persons provide support 
to the bicultural learner that the monocul- 
tural learner derives from the social milieu 
whose system of rewards and roles are rela- 
tively apparent to him. The bicultural 
learner must be assisted to select social roles 
that promise rewards commensurate with 
his capacities as a learner. Variant social 
roles and their attendant rewards will need 
to be stressed in the education of the bi- 
cultural learner. But at the same time, in 
the achievement of these social roles and 
rewards, he must not have to suppress or 
reject the alternative cultural resources ac- 
quired through his bicultural experience. 
Probably one of the greatest barriers to the 
development of intercultural understanding 
among the foreign-born or second genera- 
tion student in the United States has been 
the rigorous insistence in American schools 
...on the exclusive quality of American 
values. When these were reinforced by the 
relatively accessible rewards and variant 
roles offered by American society, the 
“alienation” of our foreign-born from their 
own cultural origin and their rejection of 
it was assured. ... 


It seems important to stress, however, 
that the primary objective of the educa- 
tion of migrant children is to attack their 
education retardation frontally. Within 
the bicultural learning situation there 
must be heavy doses of sheer basic skills 


11Cora Dubois, in Education and Anthro- 
pology, edited by George D. Spindler (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1955), pp. 


101-2. 


in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
objectives of homemaking, sanitation, 
and minor vocational skills are well and 
good, but are perhaps better left to adult 
education. For the children, their educa- 
tion must first provide the tools for a 
better vocational future. Some wag once 
remarked that if the next generation of 
migrants learned nothing more than how 
to read and understand a labor contract, 
they would have made a significant gain 
over their parents. Obviously, too, the 
education of migrant children needs one 
more essential ingredient: schools con- 
versant with their special needs and prob- 
lems. But this is a simple matter of logis- 
tics, training, and desire. 

If one can predict the arrival of spe- 
cific migrant children in specific places 
at specific times, it is then possible to 
plan a continuous program from year to 
year, coordinated with the school offi- 
cials of other communities, and to plan 
this program with maximum efficiency 
for the bicultural learner who needs se- 
rious stress on fundamentals. The only 
problem remaining, then, is one that 
faces all adventures in progress—the 
stimulation of sufficient sustained concern 
on the part of significant numbers of the 
people who will be called upon to ex- 
tend the appropriate services. Three of- 
ficial or semiofficial organizations in par- 
ticular already exist and are charged with 
direct responsibility for this and other 
pressing social problems. 

One is the Council of State Govern- 
ments, presently directed by Brevard 
Crihfield. The Council participated in the 
development of the Annual Worker 
Plan and in many other forward steps in 
the solution of the problems of migra- 
tory labor. In a recent conference in St. 
Louis, Missouri, the Council was chal- 
lenged to extend its services by creating 
a coordinating body of the several states 
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to share information, to encourage cross- 
fertilization of ideas, and to publicize the 
developments in the field of migratory 
labor. 

Closely allied to the Council is the 
President’s Committee on Migratory La- 
bor, whose sole concern is for the plight 
of migrant labor. Chairmanned by Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell, the 
President's Committee is a logical leader 
in efforts to stimulate concern for the 
problems we have raised in this dicussion. 

Finally, attention should be called to 
the United States Employment Service, 
which operates the Annual Worker Plan 
—the key to stability in a complex and 
confusing arena. Through the impetus 
provided by these three groups, states 
and communities could form similar con- 
cerned agencies which could attack the 
problems with vigor on the local level, 
where the ultimate decisions and lasting 
actions must take place. 

It is not the intention of this discussion 
to conclude on a note of glib optimism. 


The stark reality of the current plight 
of the migrant worker and his children 
defies such optimism. But solutions are 
possible if the fables and hollow pieties 
often uttered to absorb the attention of 
the public are repudiated. Little Carmen, 
or Rosita, or Miguel will find no desk 
unless many people in many places dis- 
play a willingness to embark on the non- 
status laden task of providing full citi- 
zenship opportunities for them and their 
many brothers, sisters, and cousins. Said 
Under-Secretary of Labor O’Connell, 
“Full daylight will come only as the 
American people in every walk of life 
recognize the migrant worker as an hon- 
ored man with an indispensable continu- 
ing role in our society—and we use 
American ingenuity and skill to develop 
it.”12 Such a challenge cannot go un- 
heeded by American educators in the 
schools and in the research centers, if the 
job of educating all Americans is fully 
comprehended. 
12 O'Connell, op. cit. 
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PAKISTAN’s six universities reflect the dis- 
locations of a new country born in con- 
flict and chaos. That the nation and its 
educational system have been able to 
survive in the face of problems of crisis 
proportions since 1947 is itself remark- 
able. 

When India was partitioned into two 
nations twelve years ago, the regions that 
fell to Pakistan were among the poorest 
of the entire subcontinent in terms of 
natural resources and industrial develop- 
ment. The Hindus had long been the 
economically and culturally privileged 
element, and with the exodus to India 
of the great majority of them, Pakistan 
was left with small reserves of educated 
manpower or experienced leadership. She 
also inherited a backward educational 
system: half her children were receiving 
no schooling and for the remainder, in- 
struction usually ceased after three or 
four years. For thousands of Pakistanis, 
“school” consists of two or three hours 
a day in a cane matting shed with a 
teacher who has a high school diploma 
but no more. 

Eighty-five per cent of Pakistan’s pop- 
ulation of eighty million are illiterate, 


*Dr. Owen was a Fulbright Lecturer in 
Sociology, Dacca University, Pakistan, 1958-59. 
He has contributed numerous articles to Amer- 
ican periodicals and to magazines in foreign 
countries. 


and the lack of buildings and equipment 
was so severe that the new nation liter- 
ally had to build its independent life 
from the very foundations. In 1947 even 
high government servants had no office 
space. Only two universities (at Dacca 
and Lahore) existed in the entire coun- 
try, and when Dacca became the new 
capital of East Pakistan the government 
requisitioned buildings formerly belong- 
ing to the university. The departure for 
India of Hindu professors resulted in the 
loss of some of the best-trained faculty 
members. 

The educational system of the sub- 
continent had been superimposed on 
India during the two centuries of British 
rule. The British authorities bequeathed 
a curriculum that stressed humanistic 
and literary studies designed to train gov- 
ernment clerks. There has been increas- 
ing recognition since independence that 
such an education, imposed by an alien 
culture, is unrelated to the contemporary 
needs of a new nation desperately short 
of public administrators, scientists, and 
technicians. 

Pakistan’s universities, modeled after 
the University of London, have two ma- 
jor functions. At the postgraduate level 
they are teaching institutions ( and in 
some cases teaching is performed at the 
undergraduate level); but they are also 
examining centers for the numerous af- 
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filiated colleges in which most of the 
teaching of undergraduates is done. Ex- 
aminations and the granting of honors 
degrees are functions of universities as 
distinct from colleges. Pakistan has al- 
most 200 colleges, 86 of which have been 
established since 1947. The total student 
body of the country numbers over 60,- 
ooo, the great majority of whom are en- 
rolled in colleges. The largest educational 
center in the country is the University 
of the Punjab, established at Lahore in 
1882. It is the oldest university in Pakis- 
tan and the fourth oldest in the entire 
subcontinent. It includes approximately 
50 affiliated colleges and its student body 
numbers about 30,000. Lahore is Pakis- 
tan’s chief cultural center, and the uni- 
versity offers only postgraduate work. 

Dacca University in East Pakistan is a 
teaching and residential institution orig- 
inally (1921) fashioned on the Oxford 
pattern. At Partition, in 1947, it received 
a great influx of students who would 
normally have gone to the University of 
Calcutta, now a part of the new India. 
Prior to independence, Calcutta had ex- 
amining and administrative responsibili- 
ties for all the colleges of Bengal. When 
Dacca University was called upon to as- 
sume those functions in 1947, many prob- 
lems of space and personnel arose. In 
1953 the difficulties were somewhat eased 
with the founding of the University of 
Rajshahi, with which eighteen Dacca- 
affiliated colleges then became associated. 
Other new ventures include the Univer- 
sity of Sind (1947) and the University 
of Karachi (1951). The Karachi insti- 
tution in the new capital city took over 
from the local colleges all teaching for 
honors degrees, and has started programs 
for Master’s degrees and research work. 
At the University of Peshawar (1950) 
postgraduate study is offered in several 
fields. 


The new universities founded after 
Partition were created by Acts of the 
Provincial and Central Government leg- 
islatures. The grants they receive from 
both bodies provide the bulk of their 
financial support, although a_ small 
amount accrues from student fees. The 
office of president or administrative head 
is occupied by a Vice-Chancellor, and 
executive authority is vested in a Senate, 
Court, and Academic Council composed 
of deans and senior professors. The ad- 
ministration of Pakistani universities is 
highly formalized, with a large volume of 
detailed rules and regulations prescribing 
the duties, responsibilities, and province 
of each category of committee and em- 
ployee. Administrative machinery tends 
to work slowly, owing to a bureaucratic 
system of deliberating bodies and author- 
ized procedural channels and the influ- 
ence of local internal politics. 

Those students who complete secon- 
dary education are eligible for college, 
where they prepare for an “intermedi- 
ate” examination in arts, science, or com- 
merce. Since the standards of Pakistani 
secondary education are generally lower 
than those of most high schools in the 
United States, the Pakistani college stu- 
dent tends to be about one or two years 
behind his American counterpart. After 
passing his intermediate course, he may 
remain at the college for two more years 
to receive a B.A. or B.S. “pass” degree, 
or he may be admitted to a university 
to work for an honors degree requiring 
three years or more of concentrated 
study in a single subject with one or two 
electives. The “pass” degree corresponds 
roughly in its curriculum to the Amer- 
ican B.A. or B.S., and the honors course, 
based on the British university pattern, 
is one year longer, intellectually more 
demanding, and involves the reading of 
prescribed texts and attendance at semi- 
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nar tutorials in addition to the customary 
lectures. 

Only a minority of students read for 
honors, and the competition to be ad- 
mitted both to a university and to a de- 
partmental honors course is becoming 
increasingly keen. Students are examined, 
sometimes by “external” examiners at- 
tached to another university, at the end 
of each academic year. Depending on the 
institution, this may run from October 
to June or from July to April. Lecture 
courses last throughout the entire aca- 
demic year, without any dividing semes- 
ters. Subsidiary (elective) examinations 
must be passed before promotion to the 
second or third year honors course, and 
the final honors examination is given at 
the end of the third year. The student is 
not graded on every course but on his 
results in the final examinations, which 
are in the nature of a comprehensive test 
on the work of two or three years. A 
“first-class” honors degree is highly cov- 
eted but very rarely granted. A student 
may take three or four papers (courses) 
a year, involving five or six hours of lec- 
tures per week. The required reading 
will vary according to the department. 
Every department publishes a printed 
syllabus of its courses (papers) with an 
impressive list of “recommended books,” 
but the student is not expected to read 
more than a few of them (and not many 
in fact do), partly owing to a shortage of 
texts. 

The content of instruction in both 
universities and colleges tends to be de- 
termined by the examination syllabus. 
In the colleges, lecturers have no voice 
in these university-dictated examinations, 
and student reading becomes governed 
by the all-important goal of passing, with 
rigid adherence to the prescribed texts 
and syllabus content. An unfortunate 
emphasis is laid on “cramming,” rote 


learning, and textbook memorization, to 
the detriment of original thinking, criti- 
cal reflection, or any encouragement to 
see the interrelatedness of different disci- 
plines. Pakistani educators are aware of 
this unhealthy situation, but until the 
system is changed and examinations are 
dethroned from their present academic 
eminence, it is hard to know how it can 
be altered. In the meantime, there is a 
great demand for paperback “cram- 
books” specifically designed to enable the 
undergraduate to pass his prescribed 
tests, and every academic bookstore dis- 
plays digest titles such as “Economics 
Made Easy,” “Intermediate B.A. Eng- 
lish,” or “Political Science Explained.” 

The significance attached to examina- 
tions is such that a student’s career, and 
perhaps even his marriage, may depend 
to a great extent upon his place in the 
announced results. Job advertisements 
will specify the minimum academic qual- 
ifications in terms of honors degrees, and 
under the system of arranged marriages 
a young man’s career prospects will play 
a major role in deciding the dowry he 
can expect from his bride’s parents. Pak- 
istani society is extremely competitive 
and status-conscious and the number of 
applicants for the few well-paying posts 
always exceeds the jobs available, with 
the result that a degree, understandably, 
symbolizes job possibilities rather than 
learning acquired for its own sake. 

The curriculum is devoted to the lib- 
eral arts and sciences, with complete ab- 
sence of the ad hoc or “life-adjustment” 
features of the American college. Pakis- 
tani universities, like their British models, 
confine their instruction to the humani- 
ties and natural sciences, with social sci- 
ence as a recent addition. They offer no 
courses in the industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, or stenography. There is instead 
a wide range of instruction in Oriental 
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languages—Bengali, Urdu, Arabic, and 
Sanskrit—and in Muslim history and cul- 
ture. Faculty members have for the most 
part been trained in pre-partition India, 
with a few who have degrees from Brit- 
ish universities and more recently from 
the United States, though there is a tend- 
ency in the subcontinent to regard 
American qualifications with less respect 
than British degrees. Instruction in most 
departments is in English, although stu- 
dent agitation to take examinations in 
their native Urdu or Bengali has recently 
led some institutions to grant under- 
graduates the right to choose the medium 
in which they will be tested. Since 1947, 
greater importance has been attached to 
Urdu studies and Islamic theology and 
culture. 

Most students prepare for a liberal arts 
degree, though commerce and the social 
sciences are gaining in popularity. Eco- 
nomics and science draw many under- 
graduates, since these subjects more easily 
lead to a job after graduation, while the 
occupational Mecca of government serv- 
ice tends to make political science a pop- 
ular field. But for every graduate who 
secures a coveted post in the Civil Serv- 
ice, or can continue in medical or law 
school, there will be twenty who face the 
prospect of underemployment, compelled 
to take posts as clerks or secondary- 
school teachers at a salary equivalent to 
fifty dollars per month, or perhaps con- 
siderably less. Most students are ex- 
tremely poor and have to be aided by 
their families, who sacrifice to send them 
to the university in the hope that their 
son will, after graduation, support them 
and enhance the family prestige 

The costs of university life in Pakis- 
tan, judged by Western standards, are 
quite low. A room in a hall of residence 
costs from one to five rupees (twenty 
cents to a dollar) per month; meals about 


thirty-five rupees (seven dollars) a 
month. Tuition costs approximately 
twenty-five dollars for the academic 
year, payable monthly, and most under- 
graduates live on five or six dollars a 
week. Yet even these sums represent a 
sacrifice for them and their families. 
Scholarship funds are limited and part- 
time jobs in an undeveloped country are 
almost nonexistent, though some students 
tutor children in return for board and 
room, or work as typesetters on news- 
papers. For many of them, life is a con- 
stant economic struggle, complicated by 
the necessity to help support a family 
in some distant village. Even if part-time 
jobs as laborers could be obtained, the 
Pakistani student would not be free to 
undertake such work, since it would 
mean “losing face” to engage in any 
menial occupation with his hands. The 
dignity-of-labor concept is alien to a sub- 
continent in which status inheres only 
in gentlemanly “mental” endeavors. 

To a visiting American professor, Pak- 
istani students manifest many lovable 
personal qualities. They display an eager 
enthusiasm and warmth of spirit and an 
almost complete absence of the sophis- 
ticated veneer of the undergraduate in 
the United States, combined with an un- 
usual (by American standards) respect 
for professors,! though Pakistanis with 
long experience maintain that student re- 
spect for teachers has diminished in re- 
cent years. This typically Asian respect 
for the scholar and the student-faculty 
social distance is often combined, para- 
doxically, with deep-seated local griev- 
ances that show in anti-authority protest 
meetings, deputations to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and—until martial law was pro- 


1For an elaboration of this theme, see John 
E. Owen, “American and Pakistani Students: 
A Study in Contrasts,” The Journal of Higher 
Education, 30: 82-86, February, 1959. 
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claimed in October, 1958—in riots and 
strikes. Pakistani students, unlike the “si- 
lent generation” in America, are politi- 
cally active. Politicians have often sought 
student support, and undergraduate dem- 
onstrators and political groups have 
played an important role in Pakistani poli- 
tics. This stems from the fact that prior 
to 1947 the students of India took part 
in the movement for independence, and 
student concern with politics has con- 
tinued as an offshoot of those days. 

Prior to martial law there were indi- 
cations that some student political organ- 
izations were apparently being financed 
by foreign auspices in India and Red 
China. Before the Pakistani Communist 
Party was outlawed, in 1954, it set up 
front organizations among students and 
youth. At present, however, only a small 
minority of students are actually Com- 
munists, though there are some left-wing 
sympathizers. A certain element are anti- 
Western and anti-United States, but 
many students dream of studying in 
America, some of them without any clear 
notion of what they will do when they 
return to Pakistan. 

Educators admit that in recent years 
university discipline has been a problem, 
though martial law has had a subduing 
effect on students. Many of them seem 
to have lost their religious and philo- 
sophical moorings, and, indifferent to 
their Islamic faith, are groping for new 
values. Every hall of residence has a 
prayer room, but it is seldom occupied. 
Recent attitude-surveys have revealed 
that many undergraduates have never 
read the Koran, that they do not regard 
Islam as an adequate guide to modern 
life, and that they are frustrated and dis- 
satisfied with their university experience. 

One factor in their psychological un- 
rest is their unnatural (to a Westerner) 
relationship with girls. The Pakistani 


male is forbidden by Muslim social cus- 
tom to have any contact with women 
outside his family until such time as his 
parents arrange his marriage to a bride of 
their choosing. Only in the past twelve 
years have girl students been admitted 
to Pakistani universities. A minority in 
the student body, in classrooms they sit 
apart from the men students, and sepa- 
rate reading rooms are provided for them 
in university libraries. “Dating” is un- 
known, though some students do meet 
girls secretly. In 1958 women students at 
Dacca University presented a dramatic 
performance of Bengali songs and dances, 
a phenomenon that only five years earlier 
would have evoked repercussions from 
orthodox Muslims. At any university 
function, men and women still sit on op- 
posite sides of the hall. A minority of 
students are secretly married and being 
supported by their fathers-in-law. 

Significantly, a 1958 student debate at 
Dacca on the subject “The Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Is Detrimental to Their 
Main Function in Life” was won by the 
affirmative. A similar debate on “Ar- 
ranged Marriages Versus Courted Mar- 
riages” showed student opinion appreci- 
ably in favor of the traditional arranged 
marriage. Debating and speech-making 
are favorite student pastimes, originating 
in part from their political interests. Pro- 
grams of intramural athletics (cricket, 
football, and tennis) are enthusiastically 
supported. Dacca University is unique in 
that it is residential, and most of the stu- 
dents live in halls presided over by a 
professor with the Oxford title of “Pro- 
vost,” who serves as dean of the hall, 
admissions officer, and member of the 
administrative council. The hall offers 
the students the features of a fraternity, 
and is comparable in that sense to the 
communal life of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges. 
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Most Pakistani universities would in- 
clude housing as a current problem. Stu- 
dent halls of residence are overcrowded 
and cramped, and many Pakistani faculty 
members have to live in such modest 
quarters that they hesitate to invite for- 
eign professors to their homes. There 
are plans for new campuses at the Uni- 
versity of Karachi and Punjab Univer- 
sity, but the current shortage of class- 
rooms and residential quarters is acute. 
Karachi University occupies a_high- 
school building on a downtown street 
adjoining refugee camps. The University 
of Rajshahi has ambitious plans for future 
growth, but government appropriations 
to universities have hitherto been inade- 
quate, owing to the pressing demands of 
other facets of national life. 

Problems of finance underlie many of 
the current difficulties of Pakistani higher 
education. Low faculty salaries cause a 
rapid turnover among the younger lec- 
turers, who leave teaching for better- 
paying posts with government or other 
institutions. A university lecturer can ex- 
pect to receive the rupee equivalent of 
$60 to $100 a month, a reader (associate 
professor) is paid between $100 and 
$150, and a professor earns between $200 
and $300 monthly. College salaries, par- 
ticularly in private institutions, are 
substantially lower. A nagging sense of 
insecurity in many junior lecturers mili- 
tates against their giving their best ener- 
gies to teaching, and leads them to regard 
lecturing as a steppingstone to something 
better. Nearly all teachers are overloaded 
with lecturing schedules. In undermanned 
departments, specialization becomes as 
unfeasible as independent research, but 
despite these handicaps some professors 
produce a commendable amount of pub- 
lished material. 

Academic standards have gone down 
since 1947, partly because of the exodus 
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of Hindu professors and partly because 
of expansion. Some of the higher faculty 
posts have had to be filled with acade- 
micians whose inadequate qualifications 
would ordinarily have debarred them 
from such advancement. But university 
departments usually have only one full 
professorship and for most lecturers the 
promotion process is very slow. 

Another problem is the great waste of 
human resources that occurs in the an- 
nual student dropouts. In this connection 
the Vice-Chancellor of Karachi Univer- 
sity recently stated that every student 
costs the nation a thousand rupees 
(about $200) a year, and on the basis 
of an average national income of less 
than two hundred and fifty rupees ($50) 
per person per year, at least four adults 
have to be kept at work to keep one 
student at the university. The proportion 
of undergraduates who fail their exami- 
nations is high in both Pakistan and 
India. Great variations occur between 
the percentages of passes at different col- 
leges. At one East Pakistan college only 
5 per cent of the candidates were success- 
ful, at another 80 per cent. Significantly, 
the best records on examinations at 
Dacca University are made by students 
from Roman Catholic colleges established 
under United States auspices. But at the 
University of Calcutta in 1958, fewer 
than half the candidates for bachelor’s 
degrees passed their course, and in the 
same year, only 25 per cent of the candi- 
dates from East Bengal colleges were suc- 
cessful in the Dacca University B.A. pass 
and subsidiary examinations. 

Several factors combine to produce 
this low percentage of examination suc- 
cesses. All the standard textbooks are in 
English, with very few in the student’s 
native Bengali tongue. Secondary school 
preparation includes the Bengali or Urdu 
vernacular, and in addition to having to 
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learn English, the Pakistani student fre- 
quently studies Sanskrit or some other 
language. The result is that he may not 
read or speak any one medium with com- 
petence. Poor secondary school teaching 
of the English language and lack of 
training in sound study habits and note- 
taking can also be blamed. In addition, 
the student has to contend with an acute 
shortage of textbooks; relatively few are 
published in Pakistan, foreign exchange 
difficulties preclude the importing of 
large numbers of books from abroad, and 
their high prices are prohibitive for most 
youths. 

In the social sciences there is the re- 
lated problem that texts are written by 
Western authors, whose political and so- 
ciological assumptions are not always 
applicable to Asian culture. American 
social science concepts and generaliza- 
tions are frequently alien to the Pakistan 
students’ experience.” In the teaching of 
philosophy in West Pakistan, Urdu texts 
and the original Arabic sources are util- 
ized, but in East Pakistan the Bengali 
student has to use English sources of 
Muslim philosophy, and few are avail- 
able. If he cannot speak Arabic and is 
not facile in Urdu, he must depend on 
secondary sources for the study of his 
own Islamic philosophy. Despite a trend 
toward linguistic nationalism, English 
continues to be the medium of university 
instruction and there is a prevalent in- 
terest among undergraduates in English 
literature, which is sometimes taught on 
a comparative basis with Urdu and Ben- 
gali works. Library facilities are over- 
crowded and inadequate, but frequently 

See I. H. Zuberi, “Translation and Adapta- 
tion of Textbooks in the Social Sciences,” 
Round Table Conference on the Teaching of 


the Social Sciences in South Asia (Delhi: 
UNESCO, 1954), pp. 82-87. 


rich in Persian, Arabic, and Bengali lit- 
erature. 

A further problem is the shortage of 
training programs in the natural and ap- 
plied sciences, in terms of the national 
demand for qualified personnel in these 
fields. There is only one college of engi- 
neering in East Pakistan, a woefully in- 
adequate provision, since the industrial 
development of Pakistan depends upon an 
extension of trained scientific manpower. 
The larger universities offer graduate 
study in the sciences, and there are 
research centers for malaria, cancer, ani- 
mal husbandry, jute production (the na- 
tion’s chief industry), and forest conser- 
vation, but research facilities are greatly 
restricted by lack of funds, and most 
young scientists find it necessary to 
study abroad for their doctorates. 

General Ayub Khan, Pakistan’s new 
President and Martial Law Administra- 
tor, has publicly declared the need for 
the application of scientific method, but 
many hurdles stand in the way. 

The future of Pakistan’s universities is 
problematical, as are all aspects of life 
in a nation that has faced twelve years 
of struggle for economic solvency and 
political stability. But the new govern- 
ment has expressed an informed and in- 
telligent interest in the future of higher 
education, and various planning boards 
and reform commissions have been es- 
tablished to inquire into university prob- 
lems. In the meantime, all but the most 
pessimistic of visiting Westerners are im- 
pressed with the spirit in which Pakis- 
tan’s teachers and students continue to 
function: a spirit of forward-looking en- 
deavor in the face of vast obstacles, an 
attitude of hope for the national future, 
and a devotion to the welfare of their 
new country. 
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1958. 
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The organization and instruction of 
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grams. 1958. 
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universities. 1958. 


. Rirscuer, RicHarp Caryi 

A problem-solving approach to the 
training in basic musicianship for a 
music education curriculum. 1958. 


. YouxKSTETTER, FRANK Otto 

A plan for a professionally treated 
course in general science, centered 
around persistent life situations, for 
use at Wayne State University with 
prospective teachers of junior high 
school science. 1958. 
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Roie, Patria T. 

Helping teachers to nourish the spirit 
of inquiry and investigation in the ele- 
mentary school. 1958. 


. CHAsNoFF, ROBERT 


An exploration of a method for gather- 
ing reports of perceptions and social 
attitudes believed to influence curricu- 
lum improvement meetings. 1958. 


. Torney, ALFRED 


A history of competitive rowing in 
colleges and universities of the United 
States of America. 1958. 


. LerKow1trz, ANNETTE SARA 


The role of the administrator in the 
development of a preservice baccalau- 
reate program in nursing education. 
1958. 


. SHEM, SAMUEL Y1I-WEN 


Guiding considerations of a functional 
science program for the Chinese ele- 
mentary schools. 1958. 


. RosENsTEIN, PEARL 
Role of the principal in the develop- 
ment of the Barnard Laboratory School 


Workshop for intellectually gifted 
children. 1958. 


. SumMo, ANTHONY JosEPH 


Humor as a threat-reducing agent in 
the learning situation. 1958. 


. SteveNS, FRANCIS 


An experimental study of a program 
of enrichment for the gifted child in a 
regular fifth grade class at the Oyster 
Bay Elementary School. 1958. 


. YARN, Davin H. 


Shaftesbury on human nature. 1958. 
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Administrative problems in instituting 
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of selected secondary schools which 
embody this plan of organization. 
1958. 


. SKANDERA, DANIEL 

Investigation of potential criteria in 
United States Air Force officers’ per- 
sonnel records. 1958. 


. McInerney, Georce K. 

A history of the School Garden As- 
sociation of New York with emphasis 
upon its contributions to school ac- 
tivities which originate from school 
garden work. 1958. 
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An evaluation of the student personnel 
program at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology. 1958. 
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A guide for initiating school camping 
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. Hatt, James Revis 


A study of the financial effort of re- 
gionally accredited secondary schools 
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in Alabama to meet the standards of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 1959. 


. STRICKLAND, JAMES AARON 

The improvement of student activities 
in college through the application of 
principles of group dynamics and pro- 
cedures of group work. 1959. 


. Rupin, Yvetre 

An analytic study of representative 
literature on the art and technique of 
violin bowing. 1958. 


. Pace, Evrzapetu E. 

Approaches used to establish contact 
between mothers and elementary school 
teachers. 1958. 


. Karen R. 
Education for potential retailing exec- 
utives. 1959. 


Kavuperis, Rosert J. 
The art consultant in elementary edu- 
cation. 1959. 


. Clare 
An examination of some assumptions 


upon which the prevailing conceptu- 
alization of supervision rests. 1959. 


. SIEKMANN, Frank H. 

Cooperative effort for the redevelop- 
ment of the music curriculum in Cen- 
tral School District Number Four, 
Chappaqua, New York. 1959. 


. Peck, Ropert 

An analysis of practices in the adminis- 
tration of intercollegiate athletics in 
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. Rorrer, 

A study of the Lexington School— 
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program based on the opinions of 
former student teachers. 1959. 


Macror, Viora Lucite 

The responses of brain-damaged and 
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mal and retarded subjects on a visual 
perception test. 1959. 
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Pervasive form-consciousness in twen- 
tieth century art: a unifying approach 
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students of the Erie County Technical 
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A study of interest patterns of ele- 
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An examination of group process. 
1959. 


Marketi, WILLIAM 


Elementary accounting for the non- 
accounting college student majoring in 
business. 1959. 


. SLEZAK, JAMEs M. 


An extension of studies concerning the 
relationship of school staff character- 
istics to odaquibilicy of school systems. 
1959. 


. Montcomery, Lota 


A case study of the development of 
the basic liberal arts program at Phil- 
lips University, with a consideration 
at participation of the student per- 
sonnel worker in the curriculum de- 
velopment. 1959. 
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Using modern chemical theory in de- 
signing high school chemistry courses. 
1959. 
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A handbook of techniques in the local 
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. Jerrorps, Dexter Martin 


A manual of school business adminis- 
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On-the-job activities and feelings of 
adequacy of preparation of homemak- 
ing teachers and home agents. 1959. 


. Lee, Marie SMITH 


Commentary on creative dance in ele- 
mentary schools, with filmed anec- 
dotes. 1959. 
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A cooperative study of in-service prob- 
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lems and needs in the Florida ele- 

mentary-school principalship. 1959. 

. Mary M. 

The development of nutrition educa- 

tion and its implication for educational 

= in elementary schools of the 
nited States. 1959. 


. Jester, Davin Linvitte 
Basic considerations in founding a col- 
lege in Nigeria. 1959. 


. Hormes, Rocer FRANKLIN 
The Educational Policies Commission 
and democracy. 1959. 


. SHanks, Mary D. 

The effects of experimental staffing 
patterns on patient and personnel satis- 
faction with nursing care. 1959. 


. Hewewr, Grace L. 

Neighborhood health improvement 
through functional community organ- 
ization: a health program in Hammel, 
Rockaway, New York City. 1958. 


. CanFietp, Henry 
A handbook for parents of speech 
handicapped children. 1959. 


. Grecer, IRvING 

Training of prospective student leader- 
guides; a development of a prelimi- 
nary training procedure for the stu- 
dent guides and consultants in the 
student organizations of House Plan at 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of the 
City College. 1959. 


. SHawver, Davin E. 
Guidelines for preservice education of 
core teachers. 1959. 


. Brown, Mary Dimonp 
A beginning textbook for Gregg sim- 
plified shorthand. 1959. 


. MacGrecor, ArcHIE 
An assay of public attitude toward 
education. 1959. 


. Wurtz, Rosert Epwarp 

The development of a guidance pro- 
gram for the Island Trees High School. 
1959. 


348. GotpMaAN, IsraEL SOLOMON 


Significant structural characteristics in 
first movement development sections 
in selected symphonies of Haydn, 
Beethoven and Schubert. 1959. 


349. Bure, Jimmie YounG 


A plan for on and expanding 
the art program for elementary educa- 
tion teachers at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 1959. 
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Art and the adolescent; a study of cer- 
tain influences affecting the growth of 
art interests. 1959. 


. Hossre, KATHERINE EMILY 


Some proposals for the improvement 
of the professional sequence in ele- 
mentary education at the State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College 
at Oneonta. 1959. 


. BartLett, Lynn Jack RounTREE 


Problems and satisfactions of women 
active in volunteer community service. 


1959. 


. Stone, Dorotny F. 


Modern high school biology. 1959. 
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An exploration of television’s impact 
upon middle class family life as meas- 
ured by an opinion questionnaire of 
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Women and the doctorate at Teachers 
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A study of the development of activi- 
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. Lyncn, Howarp Epwarp 


Equipping a new junior-senior high 
school; a study of the provisions for 
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ford, New York. 1959. 
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Evaluation and learning the practice 
of nursing; a concept of evaluation of 
student progress in learning the prac- 
tice of nursing. 1959. 
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Introduction to the arts; an art activi- 
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riculum at Colorado State College. 
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Some guidelines for the improvement 
of the curriculum for young children 
in China, based on a study of the de- 
velopment of modern education in 
China. 1959. 


. SmitH, Katuryn A. 

Barn in the sky; a book for use in con- 
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1959- 
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An appraisal of seven harmony text- 
books used in American institutions of 
higher learning at the undergraduate 
level, during the 1955-56 school year. 
1959. 


. Jones, Ropney M. 

An investigation of practices of teach- 
ef-preparing institutions in extending 
recognition to off-campus cooperating 
teachers. 1959. 


. APPELSON, WaLLAcE B. 
An overview of urban and rural real 
estate assessment practices. 1959. 


. McHvueu, CATHERINE FRANCES 
Experiences in the musical preparation 
of the elementary school teacher at the 
University of Arkansas. 1959. 


. TREXLER, CLARENCE RICHARD 

A study of the relationship between 
the recorded and the observed conser- 
vation behavior of children in an urban 
classroom. 1959. 


. Riker, Auprey 
A study of factors influencing success 
and failure in early lactation. 1959. 


. Becker, MortiMerR 

Freshmen pronunciation of vowels, 
diphthongs and consonants (in con- 
nected speech) at New York City 
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. Epwarps, RALPH 

A guide to the development of atti- 
tudes in school health instruction. 
1959. 
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Changing modes of thought in moral 
education. 1959. 
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social climate and changes in children’s 
self-concepts and patterns of social re- 
lationship. 1959. 


. Rosen, Lyp1a 


Guide to the understanding and per- 
formance of contemporary piano liter- 
ature of Holland with selective analy- 
sis. 1959. 


. Currier, EtHer R. 


The history of brass ensemble litera- 
ture. 1959. 


. KELLERHOUSE, STANLEY 


Microscope materials and techniques 
for secondary school biology with spe- 
cial reference to the New York State 
syllabus in biology. 1959. 


. Mecum, Ipa May 


Producing sixteen millimeter motion 
pictures for high school biology. 1959. 


. STROM, LEONARD EINAR 


Factors related to the dropout of doc- 
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Columbia University. 1959. 


. Doors, Howarn A. 


Music in the Dade County, Florida, 
elementary schools; a proposed guide 
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. Herpert, Rose AUGUSTINE 


A study of the problems of beginning 
Sister-teachers of reading with impli- 
cations for pre-service Sister-teacher 
education. 1959. 
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An approach to the development of a 
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relationship. 1959. 


. Kratz, CLARENCE EUGENE 
Values and administrator behavior. 
1959. 


. Pertey, Bearp 
The evolution of music activities at 
Panola College, Carthage, Texas. 1959. 


. Wuitcoms, Man.ey R. 

Musical performance on wind instru- 
ments; a study of interpretive factors. 
1959. 


. MANvPELLI, GEORGE 
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tion picture for the fine arts. 1959. 


. Kase, Harotp M. 

Volunteer community service through 
the Junior Red Cross in the public 
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City. 1959. 


. McGovern, Eart A. 

A study of public understanding about 
schools in the Central School Districts 
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Evaluation of the text, Physical educa- 
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1959. 
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Speech Development, Improvement, and 
Correction, by Lucile Cypreansen, 
John H. Wiley, and Leroy T. Laase. 
New York, The Ronald Press Com- 


pany, 1959. vili + 353 pp. $5.00. 


Speech correction as a discipline, and the 
techniques of employing it comprise an ex- 
tensive and complex field. An adequate ex- 
planation of this field requires the dispersal 
of much information about the subject it- 
self; about materials and methods of teach- 
ing; and about technical subject matter from 
related areas. The authors of Speech De- 
velopment, Improvement, and Correction 
have attempted to give such a basic but 
comprehensive overview of this field for 
the student speech therapist and the class- 
room teacher. Parents and others concerned 
with the speech development and correc- 
tion of children undoubtedly will also be 
interested in this textbook. 

Part I of the book describes the stages of 
speech development in children and some 
of the problems met in the usual develop- 
mental process. Included in this section is 
a discussion of the training needed by the 
speech therapist. Part II gives information 
about testing for and diagnosing speech 
problems, and Part III contains examples of 
graded materials which may be used for 
speech practice with different age groups of 
children, as well as suggestions for the use 
of these materials. 

In one respect the authors have succeeded 
in their attempt to provide such a broad 
coverage of this subject. The book offers a 
large amount of information needed by the 
novice in this field. Moreover, the writers 
have put this information into relatively few 
pages. Certain features of the book make it 
a most useful addition to the speech cor- 


rection library. It is well documented, and 
includes examples of diagnostic and case his- 
tory records (Appendix ‘A), testing and 
teaching materials, and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy (Appendix B). Some important and 


_ refreshing ideas are to be found here as well. 


For example: “It is important that the 
speech therapist not attempt to do the work 
of the psychologist, the sociologist, and the 
psychiatrist, nor attempt to do the diagnostic 
work of the physician or the surgeon” (p. 
71), and, “Just as normal language develop- 
ment is a process that takes place in social 
group situations involving interpersonal re- 
lationships, we believe that speech improve- 
ment and speech correction should take 
place whenever possible in the group situa- 
tion.” (p. 95) Such statements as these are 
all too rarely made by speech therapists, and 
it is good to see them in print. 

It must be noted, however, that this book 
has some very serious flaws. In their effort 
to write for the beginner and the layman, 
the authors seem to cover certain topics 
rather superficially—at times with inaccu- 
rate statements, and at other times with 
omissions of important items. They describe 
the conditions associated with various speech 
disorders in more detail than they do the 
speech patterns associated with these dis- 
orders. The discussion of voice problems 
seems rather sketchy and inadequate; and 
when talking about delayed speech prob- 
lems of children, no mention is made of 
autism or childhood schizophrenia. When 
so much study and research are being done 
on the disorder of stuttering, it is unfor- 
tunate that this speech problem is presented 
from the point of view of one authority 
only. At one point, the speech sound pro- 
duced from the spelling mg as in the word 
sing is described as being “an » sound pro- 
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duced with the back of the tongue.” (p. 
189) This statement is inaccurate and is 
likely to confuse the beginning teacher as 
well as the student who is trying to improve 
his speech. 

Though the writing is simple and easily 
understood, the book occasionally tends to 
become repetitious. In Chapter IV there 
are several sections entitled “How The 
Parent Can Help.” These sections come at 
the end of the description of each particular 
speech defect, and most of them reiterate 
the same general thoughts. They might bet- 
ter have been condensed into one large sec- 
tion, with the writing and the ideas being 
more direct and concise than is the case. 

While there is much to recommend this 
textbook to those who wish to learn how to 
work with children who have speech prob- 
lems, the unsophisticated reader should be 
aware that he will need to supplement his 
reading about speech correction if he is to 
obtain a complete and accurate concept of 
this subject. 


H. Canrietp 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty 
Members in Professional Schools, by 
Paul L. Dressel, Lewis B. Mayhew, and 
Earl J. McGrath. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959. vi + 68 pp. 
$1.00. 


The problem discussed in this monograph 
—the relationship between liberal education 
and professional education—is an old one. 
Almost from its beginning American higher 
education has been involved in argumenta- 
tion as to whether its primary role is to pre- 
pare liberally educated citizens or to pre- 
pare practitioners for the professions. More 
often than not the arguments have been 
characterized by heat rather than by light. 
This publication brings objective evidence 
to bear on the problem. 

The findings of the study emerge from a 


gi-item inventory which was completed by 
approximately 3400 faculty members in 
nine types of professional schools—agricul- 
ture, business administration, education, en- 
gineering, home economics, journalism, mu- 
sic, nursing, and pharmacy. Some readers 
will quibble with various aspects of the data- 
gathering instrument and some will object 
to it violently. Even the authors admit cer- 
tain weaknesses. Yet they defend the instru- 
ment by saying, “Had we the same problem 
to face again we would use a similar inven- 
tory.” Then they add, “. . . but we would 
be a little more careful about the timing 
of it and about some of the mechanics for 
obtaining responses.” Its shortcomings not- 
withstanding, the inventory undoubtedly has 
merit. It may not give precise quantification 
of data—let us admit in the first place that 
the authors are working on a difficult prob- 
lem!—but without question it reveals basic 
and valid information concerning beliefs and 
attitudes held with regard to the liberal arts 
by faculty members in professional schools. 

The keynote of the monograph is found 
in the following paragraphs. 


Perhaps the most significant generalization 
to be derived from these data is the rather 
warm endorsement given by these faculty 
members to liberal arts courses and their values. 
To a large extent they feel that all students 
should take such courses, that their values are 
not to be achieved by other means, and that all 
collegiate programs should have a liberal arts 
or general education content (p. 12). 

Only a negligible number of faculty mem- 
bers feel that liberal arts courses are of little 
value for professional students (p. 37). 


While in general, professional faculty 
members express strongly favorable atti- 
tudes toward liberal studies, the various 
groups are not always in agreement when 
choices among the liberal arts subjects must 
be made explicit. Substantial majorities of 
all professional faculty members, regard- 
less of their specialties, see English com- 
position, mathematics, and speech as desir- 
able requirements. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, sharp differences arise. Engineering 
professors want physics and chemistry in 
the curriculum, but they have little regard 
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for music or art. Music professors endorse 
foreign language and literature, but have lit- 
tle time for physics or chemistry. Journal- 
ism professors want their students to have 
history, literature, political science, and eco- 
nomics; they are much less concerned that 
they have physics or chemistry. 

These sharp preferences by various pro- 
fessional faculty groups may clearly be seen 
by considering specific liberal arts subjects. 
Two areas—biology and music—will illus- 
trate. Among pharmacy professors 94.8 per 
cent would require biology of all students, 
2.1 per cent would make it optional but en- 
courage students to take it, 3.1 per cent 
would make it entirely optional, none would 
discourage or prohibit students from taking 
it. Among music professors, on the other 
hand, only 8.0 per cent would require bi- 
ology of all students, 21.4 per cent would 
make it optional but encourage students to 
take it, 54.1 per cent would make it entirely 
optional, and 15.7 per cent would discour- 
age or prohibit students from taking it. 

The situation with regard to music is com- 
pletely different. Only 1.1 per cent of phar- 
macy professors would require music of all 
students, 14.7 per cent would make it op- 
tional but encourage students to take it, 
66.3 per cent would make it entirely op- 
tional, and 17.9 per cent would discourage 
or prohibit students from taking it. Music 
professors, as might be expected, see the 
situation in quite a different light. Among 
them, 64.4 per cent would require music of 
all students, 19.4 would make it optional 
but encourage students to take it, 10.5 per 
cent would make it entirely optional, and 
only 0.6 per cent would discourage or pro- 
hibit students from taking it. 

There can be no doubt that professors 
in professional schools favor those subjects 
in the liberal arts which have direct rele- 
vance to their own specialities. So pro- 
nounced are these preferences that in these 
cases one should almost view the preferred 
liberal arts courses as extensions of particu- 
lar professional curricula rather than as sub- 
jects which all students ought to study. 
“Indeed, it would be well if some of the 


courses were regarded as adjuncts of the 
professional or technical program and classi- 
fied as semiprofessional rather than as liberal 
arts. Without doubt, many of the special- 
ized faculties do regard certain liberal arts 
courses in this fashion.” 

Insofar as this reviewer is concerned, the 
most discouraging finding to emerge from 
this study is the fact that, in general, faculty 
members in professional schools seem to 
place very high utilitarian value on the lib- 
eral arts. They apparently see little intrinsic 
value in these subjects as liberating studies 
which can greatly enhance and enrich the 
lives of men. 

The authors of the monograph conclude 
their report with these sentences: 


Although we made every attempt to avoid 
bias in the Inventory, our own beliefs at the 
beginning of the project were that the ma- 
jority o costae, and professional faculties 
were disinterested in—even antagonistic to— 
the liberal arts. We have been forced to discard 
this view, and in its place have come out with 
an impression that these faculties are genuinely 
interested in the liberal arts, but are confused 
as to the ingredients and proportions that 
should be put together to provide something 
of a liberal education for specialized students. 
We sympathize with their quandary, and we 
believe it commands more sympathy and co- 
operation than liberal arts faculties have been 
disposed to extend (p. 62). 


This study has been concerned with the 
liberal arts as viewed by faculty members 
in professional schools. Another survey by 
the same investigators is being made “to dis- 
cover how liberal arts faculty members feel 
about the role of the liberal arts in the cur- 
ricula of professional and technical stu- 
dents.” That too should make interesting 
reading! 

W. Hvcu Srickier 
Florida State University 


Trends in English Adult Education, ed- 
ited by S. G. Raybould. London, 
Heinemann, 1959. 258 pp. $3. 


In the past, British circles have restricted 
the term adult education to education for 
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adults conducted by universities, but in this 
volume we find it used in the more general 
application familiar to Americans. This 
broader use of the term facilitates communi- 
cation and understanding between England 
and America. An overview of British adult 
education such as that presented in this 
volume is particularly helpful, as it gives 
us an opportunity to look at some parts in 
their relationship to the whole fabric that 
constitutes adult education in England. This 
book is not, as the editor states in his Pref- 
ace, an attempt “to provide a complete pic- 
ture of the whole field” but it does consider 
such major segments of the field as the 
Workers Educational Association, Trade 
Union Education, University Extension, 
Residential Colleges for Adult Education, 
Educational Broadcasting, and the Local 
Education Authorities. Some of these seg- 
ments have an American Counterpart; how- 
ever, some, such as the WEA, are distinc- 
tively English constructs. 

The several studies herein “concentrate 
attention on the changes which are taking 
place, and on the questions to which they 
are giving rise.” They do so with percep- 
tion but not without some nostalgia and un- 
certainty. Of particular interest in this re- 
gard is Chapter 8, “Controversies,” by Roy 
Shaw, which reviews the major problems 
and issues that have erupted periodically 
and evoked considerable discussion in Eng- 
lish adult education circles. The major con- 
troversies have been concerned with pur- 
pose, standards, and organization—all of 
which are familiar but perhaps less pro- 
nounced controversial areas in America. 

It is clear from reading this volume that 
adult educators in England have not yet 
moved into the use of empirical research to 
help resolve problems as we in America are 
beginning to do. Thus the various chapters 
are speculative and philosophical rather than 
statistical and analytic, which certainly 
makes for pleasant reading. In his Foreword, 
Sir Charles Morris suggests that “in regard 
to almost any basic problem of teaching or 
studying adult education will, to the dis- 
cerning eye, give indications of the pattern 


of the future sooner than any school or col- 
lege.” This self-analysis from England, then, 
is useful to American educators in all fields 
for a comparative view of the influence of 
change on the educational system. 

The editor, Professor Raybould, is one 
of the controversial figures in British adult 
education, but the studies he has gathered 
together appear to be singularly untainted 
by his personal bias. On the whole the book 
is a scholarly, well-written overview of cur- 
rent changes in adult education. 


Cootie VERNER 
University of British Columbia 


Growing Up in English Secondary 
Schools: Significance for American 
Practice, by Samuel Everett. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. 187 pp. $2.50. (Number 1 in 
Studies in Education). 


Everett’s book seems to this reviewer to 
make four main points. First, English sec- 
ondary education places great stress upon 
individual intellectual potential with the re- 
sult that, in scholastic terms, the “best” Eng- 
lish schools are far superior to the best in 
the United States. Second, this emphasis, 
operating by means of the familiar tripartite 
secondary school pattern (grammar, tech- 
nical, and modern schools), is achieved at 
the expense of what Americans would con- 
sider full equality of educational opportu- 
nity. Third, perhaps the most exciting and 
imaginative innovation and experimenta- 
tion are being carried on in the secondary 
modern schools, largely because (in con- 
trast to the American comprehensive high 
school) the function of the modern school 
—‘to develop appropriate types of educa- 
tion for nonscholars”—is clear and relatively 
unambiguous. Fourth, while Americans can 
profitably study and adapt some aspects of 
English secondary school practice, the basic 
ingredients in the English arrangement are 
contrary both to American custom and to 
American interpretations of social democ- 
cracy. 
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While it is possible to agree, in general, 
with these conclusions, it is not really clear 
just what Dr. Everett wishes us to make of 
them. The subtitle of the book is “Signifi- 
cance for American Practice,” but the sig- 
nificant implications or applications are 
rarely spelled out; indeed, one is left some- 
what confused as to whether Everett be- 
lieves the American secondary schools to 
be more in need of English influence, or 
the other way round. There is here great 
enthusiasm for the high level of academic 
performance characteristic of the public and 
grammar schools, coupled with distaste for 
the domination of grammar school curric- 
ula by the university examinations and the 
formalism of grammar school life. There is 
here high praise for the zeal and imagina- 
tion evident among teachers and students 
in the modern schools, coupled with stress 
on the prevalent problem of morale in in- 
stitutions wherein both teachers and stu- 
dents are tainted with “failure.” There is 
applause for the relative clarity of purpose 
characterizing separate schools for different 
ability groups, coupled with grave doubt 
as to the means whereby the separation of 
students is determined. 

This is a sympathetic, indeed almost lov- 
ing, portrait of English secondary educa- 
tion, filled with illuminating details of cur- 
ricular design, of pedagogical practice, and 
of student work, but it is essentially: de- 
scriptive, not interpretative. Even the final 
chapter, “What Can We Learn from Eng- 
lish Secondary Schools?” is in reality a dis- 
cussion of the question “How Do We Com- 
pare with English Secondary Schools?” As 
a record of contemporary secondary school 
practice in England this little volume should 
prove useful; for a consideration of either 
the philosophy behind or the lessons to be 
derived from the English way in secondary 
education, one must look elsewhere. 

It should be noted that this is the in- 
augural issue in a University of Pittsburgh 
series of Studies in Comparative Education. 
Such a venture is auspicious and timely, but 
if this series is to measure up to the chal- 
lenge which lies in the comparative edu- 
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cation field, and to maintain the standards 
appropriate to a university press, subsequent 
volumes must receive much more careful 
editorial and production treatment. Dis- 
tressingly frequent are misspellings and 


‘ phrases of dubious grammatical construc- 


tion, while occasional errors or misrepre- 
sentations of fact further becloud the dis- 
cussion; for example, “Winchester was 
founded in 1832 .. .” (p. 25) or“... in 
America we cannot afford such small classes 
{as Sixth Forms of five to ten persons] for 
university bound students . . .” (p. 43). The 
utility of such a report would be vastly en- 
hanced by inclusion of at least an introduc- 
tory bibliography for the student wishing to 
delve more deeply into English secondary 
education, but references are conspicuously 
absent. Both the canons of scholarship and 
the cause of international educational ex- 
change call for a much higher standard of 
publication. 
Gornon C, Lre 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Crucial Issues in Education, edited by 
Henry Ehlers and Gordon C. Lee. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1959. X + 342 pp. 


The new edition of Crucial Issues in Edu- 
cation is sufficiently different from the origi- 
nal text to merit review. Less than one third 
of the selections in the 1955 edition are re- 
tained in the 1959 revision. 

The book is a collection of readings or- 
ganized in four parts. Part I, Freedom in 
Education, considers censorship and loyalty; 
Part II, Religion, Morals and Education, ex- 
amines some of the implications of church- 
state separation in a pluralistic society, the 
Supreme Court decisions on the question of 
religion in public education, moral and 
spiritual values, and supernaturalism and 
naturalism; Part III, The Equalization of 
Educational Opportunity, reviews the ques- 
tion of racial segregation, the movement to- 
ward integration in public education, and 
the arguments for and against federal sup- 
port for education; and Part IV, The Di- 
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rection and Design of Curriculum, analyzes 
the aims and ends of modern education, the 
role of the public schools, the meaning of 
a liberal education, and the schooling of 
the gifted. Each section contains introduc- 
tory comments, a bibliography, and ques- 
tions for study and discussion. 

There is much to be said in favor of this 
anthology, since the topics chosen represent 
some of the most critical areas in contem- 
porary education, and since the selections 
include outstanding sources of ideas rang- 
ing from the political philosophy of Walter 
Lippmann to the naturalistic viewpoints of 
Morris R. Cohen. Furthermore, the intro- 
ductions are well-written, pertinent analy- 
ses of major problems and the bibliographies 
are very helpful. 


The editors’ intention was to construct 
a collection of readings focused on several 
issues that would give the beginning stu- 
dent an introduction to significant problems 
in education. As an admittedly introductory 
text, rather than a thorough study of any 
one of the disciplines of education, the book 
has a distinctive function. Crucial Issues 
could be used as a supplementary text in in- 
troductory courses in education; laymen 
also could find the book valuable. This col- 
lection of readings may encourage many to 
go on to examine carefully the issues men- 
tioned. In this respect it can be of fine serv- 
ice to the education professor. 


M. I. Bercer 
State University of New York 


NEW DESIGNS IN HOMEMAKING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Arleen Otto 100 pages $3.50 


Explores creative ideas and emerging practices in home and family life education for young 
adolescent boys and girls. Examples of practices provide the teacher with an expanding con- 
cept of homemaking programs. Ten program patterns illustrate ways in which schools have 
been organized to train boys and girls to be more satisfactory amuben of the family. 

A compendium of creative ideas is described and evaluated. Methods and resources looking 
toward future development of homemaking programs suggest implications for education as 
well as hypotheses for action research. 


GUIDANCE: AN INTEGRATING PROCESS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
by May A. Brunson 180 pages $5.25 


Presents a theory of eduéstion that places the individual student at the center of programs 
of higher education. The emphasis is on the whole student as he engages in the educational 
process and interacts with his total environment. 

The author establishes six universally applicable principles of administration—reciprocal 
activity, responsible participation, shared concern, mutual respect, communication, and 
cooperation. 

The concept of integration is illustrated with examples of practices engaged in by colleges 
and universities throughout the country. The study, written by a university dean of women, 
is a truly valuable guide for administrators, teachers, and student personnel workers on any 
campus. 
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Important textbooks for education courses .. . 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
—An Introduction for Teachers 


Louis Shores, Florida State University 


Ready in February. The first book of its 
kind, this comprehensive volume was de- 
signed for integrated courses in instruc- 
tional materials, and as a guide for teach- 
ers in service. It covers all the major 
types and subtypes of instructional ma- 
terials—the whole range of media through 
which teacher and pupil communicate to 
advance learning. For each type of teach- 


ing tool, book includes a definition, esti- 
mate of potential, historical background, 
criteria and sources for selection, repre- 
sentative examples, and suggestions for 
utilization. Separate chapters discuss the 
organization and management of a ma- 
terials center. Each of the other chapters 
deals with a major class of materials. 70 
ills.; 462 pp. $6.50 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


The central Dp mes of this textbook is 
to clarify and strengthen the concept of 
leadership in the modern elementary 
school. Designed for courses in elementary 
school administration and _ supervision, 
book offers a compact treatment of the 
whole elementary school program. Dis- 
cusses purposes and functions of the 


school; ways of improving organization, 
management, curriculum, services, profes- 
sional relationships, etc. Specific action 
suggestions show how leadership responsi- 
bilities can be fulfilled. “The outstanding 
book in the field.”—Mark Murfin, Boston 
University. 1956. 20 ills.; 456 pp. $6.00 


The MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut; and 
Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


This widely used guide for students, teach- 
ers, and administrators presents the his- 
tory, philosophy, and functions of the 
junior high school. Describes current cur- 
riculum and administrative practices with 
suggestions for improved educational pro- 
grams. Examines guidance bulletins and 
programs from many representative schools 
and summarizes varying viewpoints, Gives 


findings of recent research and surveys, 
including a study of practices in 370 junior 
high schools. “Best book on the market.” 
—J. W. Carrington, Illinois State Normal 
University. “An outstanding text, one that 
can be used with confidence.”—Merle T. 
Strom, Ball State Teachers College. 2nd 
Ed., 1956. 11 ills., tables; 421 pp. $6.00 


The HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


Twenty-eight well-known educators survey 
the high school curriculum’s historical, 
psychological, and social foundations, and 
the principles and techniques of its con- 
struction and revision. Book treats the 
curricula in specific subject matter divi- 
sions, Stresses movements to eliminate 
boundary lines between school subjects; 


to enrich, diversify, and expand the learn- 
ing experience; to unify learning by use 
of larger units. “A reliable and compre- 
hensive discussion of curriculum practices” 
CLearinc House. “Complete and 
thorough in coverage.” —Lester F. Vander- 
werf, Northeastern University. 2nd Ed., 
1956. 13 ills., tables; 582 pp. $6.50 
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is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the CH is the working partner of the principal because it is 
Principal: devoted primarily to reporting best current practices in 

school administration and curriculum, and to keeping 
principals informed of developments in the junior and senior high 
school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious amount of useful 
information on the principal’s primary concern—the educational pro- 
gram of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching meth- 
Facu Ity :  Ods in various subjects, each issue contains articles of 

general interest to all in the junior and senior high 
school program. CH features and departments are written and presented 
with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point of entertain- 
ment. 
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Subscription price $4.50 a year 
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The EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS of the 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By SLOAN WAYLAND 
and EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


This document presents an analysis of 
the educational status of the American 
people at the time of the 1950 Census, 
— with a chapter on teachers in 
schools and colleges. 

The reader will find discussions of re- 
gional, rural-urban, and sex differences 
and of the effect upon education of such 
social factors as income and mobility. 
Separate attention is devoted to selected 
elements in the population. The age 
groups in which significant numbers are 
enrolled in school are examined first. 
This is done by detailed treatment of 
the five, thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, and 
twenty-one year old age groups. 

Pellowing this presentation, the adult 
population is discussed in terms of factors 
which seemed to be associated with the 
amount of education received, and with 
status attributes related to that amount 
of education. 
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Characteristics of American 
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258 pages $3.00 
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